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Back to the Drawing Board 

BY Larry Speck, Dean of the ScHtX)L of Ar(.'HITE(.ture 
For more than 30 years, UT has been constructing buildings 
without a master plan for the campus . Now President Berdahl 
and a planning committee are getting back to basics. 
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Top 10 Influential People 
in UT History 

Ten LT experts count 'em down for Texas Alcalde. 

You may be surprised. 



DEPARTMENTS 



Calendar 

Precious Papers Letters 



BY Ernest Simmons 
LIT is home to the nation's only 
pro-am in library and archive 
conservation. 



40 Acres 

Texas Exes 

Alumni Notes 

Flashback 
BY Jim NicAR 
A dog named "Pig" 
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Playwright finds 
creative 
atmosphere 
at UT 

BY Nancy Busse 
Drama professor Susan Zede 
builds an incubator for plays 



Cover 

FULL NELSON: With eight shows under 
his belt, including the pilot, WiUie Nelson 
is the undisputed king of KLRU's Austin 
Ctr>' Limits. Photo hv Scott Newton. 
-This one 



T5AH-P3X-AKU0 



Get Outta Town! 

HY Tn.M'V ShI'FOR1> 

Au.<itin City Limits 
celebrates 20 years 
of mn.sical talent. 
The late Tc.xa.'i 
blues t'irtito.so Stet'tc 
Ray Vaughan is 
pictured during hi.s 
final ACL appearance 
in 1989. 
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TEXAS EXES EX-STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION 



Chapter Hotlines 



ATLANTA 

404 / 605-73UT 
(605-7388) 

AUSTIN AREA 

512 / 47X-X4LT 
(479-9488) 

BOSTON 

E-mail: eniarks@cchhspuh. 

harvard.edu 

CENTRAL OHIO 

(il 4 / 766-5257 



CHICAGO 

708 / 512-01 I 1 

DALLAS 

214 / 702-UTEX 
(702-8839) 

FT. WORTH 

817 / 855-9700 

HOUSTON 

711/ 4'>C-7 125 

LOS ANOELES 

MO ,/ 777-5 ;i5 

MEXICO CITY 

01 1-525 / 662-2898 

NEW YORK 

212 / 969-8577 



ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

303 / 595-5300 
E-mail: Rky mtn Tx 
Ex@aol.com 

SAN ANTONIO 

210 / 989-0500 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

301 / 9 3 1-9m 




Mar. 30-3 1 • 50-year reunion forclassof'45,Jennie Page, 5 1 2/471 - 
3822 or 800/594-3938. Apr. 7-8 • Executive Council meeting and 
Chapter Leadership Conference, Nancy Kixzurek, 512/471-3814 
or 800/594-3936, or Jere Davi.s, 512/471-3812 or 800/594-3937. 

Texas Exes Chapters 

"March znd" Celebrations 

Mar.2 • Atlanta, MarkPavluvcik, 404/325-2000; Austin(w/Robert 
Berdahl), Gar>- Handcox, 5 1 2/479-228 1 ; Central Mississippi, Tim 
Allen,6Ol/362-3170; Central Ohio,JelifBrady,614/766-5257;Central 
Virginia, Will Franklin, 804/965-7 1 80;ComalCo. (w/DeLoss Dodds), 
Ann Buck, 2 1 0/62 5-2368; Corpus Christi & Bee Co., Bmce Hofiman, 
5 1 2/992- 1 93 1 ; Duncan, Okia., Joe Moms, 405/2 5 1 -7054; Fayette 
Co., Gene Ceding, 409/247-4822; Ft. Worth (w/ Margaret Bcn^ ), 
Mike Waltrip, 817/877-OHl; Guadalupe Co., Bill Keller, 210/ 
379-3323; Hidalgo & Starr Counties, Mike Mills, 210/682-5501; 
Hong Kong, Fred Buss, 01 1 -852/2877-2793; Limestone & Freestone 
Counties, j. Keith Meredith, 903/389-3977; Lufkin (w/ John 
Mackovic), Wayne Haglund, 409/634-8466; Midland (w/ Ed 
Sharpe, Jody Conradt), Rohin Donnelly, 915/683-6293; Panola 
Co., Kay Hubbard, 903/693-6588; ParkerCo., invited to Ft. Worth 
event. Bob Glenn, 817/598-2278; Philadelphia, Diane Furley, 
6 1 0/989-9282; Puget Sound, Dave Clark, 206/64 3- 3 1 2 3; San Antonio 
(w/ Gary P. Nunn), Sandra Guen-ero, 210/661-4200; Tyler Co., 
Dottie Johnson, 409/429-5482; Washington, D.C. (w/Kay Bailey 
Hutchison),Bill Mitchell, 202/973-5012.Mar.3 •Arlington (wine 
tasting), Mike Pirkey, 81 7/274-7 108; Brazoria Co., Dawn Bnibaker, 
409/2 38-3618; Chicago, Robin Richards, 708/505-9099 x2294; Del 
Rio (w/ David McWilliams), Joann Freeman, 210/774-2447; 
El Paso, Vince Carstin, 915/577-0091; Matagorda Co. (w/ James 
Street), Bobby Wilkinson,409/245-6321;Paris,Texas(w/Berdahl), 
Mike Graxiola, 903/784-7480; West Central Texas, Robert Bean, 
9 1 5/396-2748. Mar. 4 • BastropCc, Karen Kahan, 5 1 2/463-9064; 
Baytown, Boh York, 7 1 3/42 1 -6309; Dallas (w/ Mackovic, Berdahl, 
& Wm. Cunningham), Nancy Dohbs, 214/450-2773; San Diego, 
Hoyd and Marlene Monow, 6 1 9/2 78-3660; Texas Bay Area, Dawn 
Jamagan, 7 1 3/244-4 183. Mar. 6 • Monterrey, Mexico, David Segovia- 
Kane, 01 1 -528/3 1 9-7033. Mar. 7 • Austin, Colorado, Grimes, & 
Washington Counties, Brian Zapalac , 409/88 5-7333; Harrison Co. , 
Gail Brown, 903/938-3253. Mar. 8 • Tulsa ( w/ Mackovic), Susan 
Smcdman Byers, 918/481-0132; Victoria (w/ Berdahl), Sylvia 
Matthews, 5 1 2/574-5365. Mar. 9 • Bell Co. (w/ Mackovic), Lan^' 
Templin, 81 7/773-8330; San Angelo, Bruce Swart:, 91 5/942-0032. 
Mar. 10 • Houston (w/ Jen^- Jeff Walker), Rick Harsch, 713/ 
87 1 -2080. Mar. 1 1 • Williamson Co. ( w/ Cunningham), Cindy 
BlackwcU, 512/218-51 57.Mar. 17 • DeWitt, Lavaca, & Gonzales 
Counties (w/ Berry), Steve Fran:, 5 12/293-5243. Mar. 18 • North 
Collin Co. (w/ Cunningham), Greg Windham, 214/542-0842. 
Mar. 23 • Denton Co. (w/ Cunningham), Kayla Swenson, 
817/387-2211. Mar. 24 • Fort Bend Co., Tom Gmla, 713/ 
588-3571. Mar. 25 • Galveston, Sandra Tetley, 713/483-6689. 
Mar. 30 • Waco (w/ Cunningham), Jonathan Moretti, 817/ 
666-5024. Mar. 3 1 • SW Dallas Co., Lan^' Libby, 2 14/387-2222. 
Apr. 22 • Fayette Co. (golt' roumanienr). Bob Smalley, 409/ 
968-687 2. Many other "March 2nd" celebrations are being planned 
worldwide, but details were not confirmed at press time. 
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James A. B a k e r,III 

TEXAS UNION LECTIFRESHIP 
IN STUDENT LEADERSHIP 



Tuesday, March 28,1995 
7:00 P.M. Bass Concert Hall 

$1.00 WITH UT ID; $5.00 for CiENERAL IHIHLIC 

Tickets on Sale March 6 at UTTM or 
CALL 512/475-6630 
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THF, 

TEXAS 
UNION 



ARAMARK SELECTED 
TO MANAGE 
TEXAS UNION 
OINING SERVICES 

TT n December, 1995, President 
I Berdahl and Student Mairs 
I Vice President James W. Vick 
A approved the Union Board's 
unanimous recommendation to 
contract with AR\MARK for man- 
agement of all 
Texxs Union Dining 
Ser\ice oudets 
except the Cactus 
i ^ J_ Ciifeandthe 

Cookie Connection, 
which the Union 




Cactus Cafe 
AND Bar 



will conunue to 
oversee. AR\MARK will also man- 
age the Union's five satelhte dining 
centers, using a combination of 
national and house branded out- 
lets. The change in management 
will occur no later th;m June I, 
1995. 

ARAMARK plans to replace the 
Union's existing food outlets with 
Chick-Fil-A. Taco Bell, Pizza Hut, 
Longhom Po'Boy and Amy's Ice 
Cream as well xs their own brand- 
ed outlets offering Asian foods, sid- 
ads, pasta, baked potatoes and 
baker\' items. Wendy's, which 
opened in August, U^.^^, has a .sep- 
arate contract with the Union and 
will remain. These changes in the 
food court area will not alter the 
ambience of the Union, and the 
new oudets will be open by the 
beginning of the fall semester. 



Sports Memorabill\ 
Sought 

The Tavern Bar and Grill will 
become a Sports Grill under 
ARAMARK, and the Union is 
actively .seeking all kinds of 
Longhom .sports memorabilia 
to display in this area. Anyone 
witli items to donate to the 
Texas Union for this purpose 
should contact Patricia Teed by 
calling (512) 475-6604 or 
sending a letter describing the 
items to RO. Box 7.1^8, Au.stin, 
Texas 78713-7338. 



Missing Cadus 
Volumes! 

fo complete our collection, tlx 
Texas inion Archim needs 
copies of tlx LT Cactus for 
tijese years: 1894. 1895. 1896. 
1900.1901. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
1907. 1908. 1909.1911. 1914. 
1915. 1917. 1918 and 1921. 

To donate volumes write or call 
Patricia Teed at The Texas Liiiion, 
(5i2)4o-6604,P.O.Box7.lS8, 
.\usan, Texas 7871.3-7338. 



Union Alumni Information Update 



Name 

Cuss Year AND DcfiREE 
Social Security Number 

TaEPHOME 

New Address 



Items of Ikterest (mciuDmG change m job, marriage, honors, etc) 



Please mai to: Texas Union Advisory Council 
P.O. Box 7338, Austin, Texas 78713-7338 
OR fax: (512)475-6599 



BEVO'S BOOKSTORES 



Proudly Serving the University of Texas 

1 



You can find Russell 
Athletic Shorts, Tees, 
and Sweats in a variety 
of styles, fabrics and 
colors at BEVO'S. 




Russell and 

RUSSELL n_ ^ J J4.1 
ATHLETIC BeVO'S ... #1 

in sportswear for the 
University of Texas. 



A. Russell Cottim Tee. Black or White with Texas 
in assorted colors on the front. Sizes M-L-XL. $ 1 5.95 
*Matching Shorts — nylon in Black or White. Texas 
on seat. Sizes M-L-XL. $16.95 

B. Russell Cotton Tee. Green only. University of 
TEXAS on front. Sizes M-L-XL. Just $1 3.95 (XXL- 
1.00 more) 




C. Russell Sweatshirts. 50/50 cotton/polyester. Colors are White, Ash 
Gray, Texas Orange, Navy, and Black. Assorted screens. $ 19.95 and $2 3.95 
(XXL-l.OOmore) 

D. Russell Mesh Shorts. Elastic waist with drawstring. TEXAS on left leg. 
Texas Orange in sizes M-L-XL-XXL. Only $22.50 

E. Russell Shorts in 99% Cotton/1% Polyester. Elastic waist with draw- 
string. TEXAS on left leg. Ash Gray or Navy. Sizes M-L-XL-XXL. Everyday 
Low Price $8.95 



3 Locations To Serve You 



On The Drag 

2300 Guadalupe 
512-476-7642 or 1-800-677-2386 



Pobie Mall 

2021 Guadalupe 
512-476-0013 



Riverside 

2007 A Riverside 
512-448-0959 



Letters 



NATION BUILDER 

(January/February 1995) 

The story about Fernando Belaunde Terry 
was oi particular interest to mc. 

From 1933-37 I 
was a waiter at the 
Elite Cafe on the 
Drag in Austin. 
Fernando and his 
brother were among 
the students who ate 
there. 

In 1982 I was in 
Lima, Peru, with a 
group of Flying 
Longhorns led hy 
Jerry and Crockett 
English. During the 
day, we were guests 
at the presidential 
palace, and that 
night the president 
and his first lady came to a meeting ot the 
local ex-students' group at our hotel. 1 sup- 
pose that I was the tormet waiter to whom 
Belaunde referred in the article. As a fairly 
successful lawyer in Dallas since 1 937, 1 would 
not describe myself as having been "extteme- 
ly successful in the business world," but in ail 
other respects, the formet waiter at the Elite 
Cafe had to have been me. 

I was proud to be an ex-student in Lima 
and elsewhere in the world. Those places are 
a long way from Sanderson, Texas, where 1 
graduated from high schixil. 

Hubert D. Johnson, LLB 37 
Dallas 

IT'S AUSTIN'S FAULT 

1 could not help but smile when 1 read in 
the story "Officials report to Council on UT 
initiatives" (January/February 1995) that only 
32 percent ot students graduate in four years. 
Apparently, Provost Mark Yudof is concerned 
about the lack of timely graduation. 

Unless he proposes to move the campus to 
some place like College Station, I do not see 
how he can improve the situation. When I 
attended the University, most students did 
not want to leave and looked tor ways to stay. 
1 would be surprised if it is any different today. 

CWIesM. Green, BS 70 

Cypress 



ACCOUNTABILITY 

(January/February 1995) 

Althtmgh the business sch(xil has always 
been very goixl, congratulations are in order 
tor the accounting depattment 
becoming No. 1 in the nation! 1 
am also pleased to know there are 
so many women graduates in 
accounting. 

My how times have changed. My 
BBA degree in accounting was 
ignored by many firms and govern- 
ment agencies in 1961, as they did 
not hire women accountants. Tho.se 
hiring practices were changed by 
the EEO Ac t of 1 96 5 , and my degree 
gained significance. I retired from 
the IRS in 1993 after 32 years of 
service. 

I like to think the UT account- 
ing department has been No. 1 in 
the nation for a long time. 

Geralyn Trabucco Kochler, BBA '61 
Houston 

TTie last issue of our fine alumni magazine 
had two references to one of the finest and 
funniest professors I had at UT, C. Aubrey 
Smith. While I am not sure how much account- 
ing 1 learned in his Intermediate Accounting 
class, 1 surely appreciated his humor and dis- 
like tor the Texas Aggies and the New Deal 
of President Franklin Roosevelt. He found a 
way each week to throw rocks at both of those 
subjects. 

His dislike for the Aggies was graphically 
shown on a Wednesday morning after the 
Longhorn basketball team had lost a one- 
point game at College Station. My fraterni- 
ty brother and classmate, Jim Bob Smith, had 
the misfortune to miss two free throws in the 
final seconds that would have tied or won the 
game. When nill was called the following 
morning, Jim Bi^b was not in attendance, to 
which Professor Smith commented m a loud 
stage voice, "After that performance last night, 
1 doubt that he will ever come to this class 
again. He has no chance to pass." 

C. Aubrey Smith was one ot a kind, cur 
out of the same mold as J. Frank Dobie. He 
really enjoyed teaching at UT and had a great 
relationship with his students. 

Richard B. Heame. BBA '66 
Dallas 



BLACK SEA SECRETS 

(January/February 1995) 

May I congratulate you on the new face 
and substantive content of recent issues of 
the Alcalde. 

In the last issue, I learned much about places 
asdivetse as the Crimea ("Black Sea Secrets") 
and Peru ("Nation Builder"), in exceptional- 
ly well-written articles that integrated histo- 
ry of the country, current political and social 
situations, and how academic research really 
works at its best; and I have been inttoduced 
to remarkable faculty members and alumni 
who have made a difference in these worlds 
as a tesult of their association with The 
University of Texas. This is public informa- 
tion at its best. Keep up the good work. 

Virginia KiruligCamfield, BS '57 
Houston 

DON'T FORGET MULLER 

(ln.sidernewsletter, December 1994) 

In your "Facts and Figures" you list two 
Nobel lauteates (on faculty). I think we can 
claim Dr. Hermann G. MuUer, Nobel laure- 
are in medicine and physiology, 1946. 

When 1 first became chemistry librarian in 
1930, the Chemistry" Library was housed on 
the top floor of the Biology Building. The pet- 
\ ading smell ot overripe bananas made us very 
aware ot Dr. Muller's experiments on 
Mediterranean fruit flies, which were fed on 
bananas. Irradiation caused many aberrations, 
such as unmatched eye ciilors, cnimpled wings, 
and missing parts of the anatomy. It I remem- 
ber correctly. Dr. Muller was lured away by a 
larger, wealthier university, and received the 
prize .some years later. But he did much of his 
basic research at UT. 

Alice Wupperman Lundy, BA '26 
Orange, Calif. 



CORRECTION 

The photo of the Black Sea on pages 4 and 
5 of the Januar>'/February 1995 issue was 
taken by Chris Williams. 

Te«is AicaMe welcomes comments on the ma)r<i:ine 
or any University <if Texas issue at: Letters to tKe 
Editor, P.O. Box 7278. .Austin, TX 7871 3. Fax: 512/ 
47 1-8088. E-mail; exvip@urxi.lp.Jp.utexas.edu. Letters 
may he edited for lengrh and grammar. 
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. bY Ernest Simmons 
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The nation's only program in library and archive 
conservation adds to the University's reputation 
for taking excellent care of boolcs 



When the Atno River flcxxled in 
1966, carrying treasures away 
from Florence's legendary gal- 
leries and leaving them in miles of muddy 
mess, artists and conservators from the world 
over converged on the Renaissance city to 
help restore one of history's'most magnifi- 
cent art collections. Among them was the 
head of conservation at the Newbury Library 
in Chicago, Paul Banks, who in 1979, 
inspired in part by his experience in Florence, 
helped establish the nation's first program 
in library dnd archive preservation and con- 
servation at Columbia University. Five years 
~ago, when Columbia was having financial 
problems. The University of Texas made a 
successful bid for the program, still the only 
" one of its kind in the country. 

When Banks arrived in Florence that 
November, he saw streets filled with mud, 
houses without power or heat, and lines of 
people relaying buckets of water out of build- 
ings, including the basement of the National 
Library. Banks estimates that, with the help 



of foreign teams, the Italians salvaged 90 
percent of the materials. "They were very 
ingenious in finding ways to get books and 
qnanuscripts dry. They used tobacco facto- 
ries in nearby towns (to dry manuscripts) 
and took one batch of botiks up to the high 
mountains, where the temperature was below 
freezing, to stabilize the books until they 
could be dried-" 

All consgrvatore have to be resourceful, 
says Roberta Pilette, a graduate of the first 
class out of Columbia who now teaches at 
UT. She says each conservation job pre- 
sents unique problems that cannot be ade- 
quately addressed by textbook examples. 
Pilette invites other conservators into her 
lab classes to demonstrate their techniques 
so her students will have a wide range of 
ideas from which to draw. Students in the 
program enter one of two tracks, either 
preservation administration, which focus* 
es on the administration and management 
of library collections; or conservation, which 
emphasizes the technical aspects of han- 



RECEIVING: A coUection arrives at the loading 
dock ol the Ham' Ransom Center. Neie dcipusitions 
are placed in quarantine until ctmsenaturs can tell 
whether d\e colkction carries damaging bugs or molds. 



dling and treating books. 

In addition to regular School iif Librar>' 
and Intorniation Science classes, students 
take conservation and preservation 
theory, and lab courses on book structure 
and treatment, paper con,scrvation, and 
chemistry. Seniors in the conservation track 
muse complete a one-semester'iridependent 
research project. In January of their third 
year, students begin a nine-month intern- 
ship, which is supposed to give them inten- 
sive practice "at the bench." In the past, 
students have interned atlnstitutions such 
as the Library of Congress, Trinity College 
in Dublin, and Stanford University. 

Banks, who oijce served as a consultant 
in restoring a draft of the Declaration of 
Independence, says the internship is meant 
to give student!! some of the practice they 
would get in an apprenticeship. Before this 
program was established, all conservators 
trained in three- to five-year apprentice-' 
ships. After taking printing and bookbind- 
ing classes at Camegie-Meljon University, 
Banks apprenticed with Carolyn Horton in 
New York City for four-and-a-half years, 
helping her refurbish the entire Grolier 
Club library," an important collection on 
the history of books. "The great strength of 
apprenticeship is in actual treatment of" 
objects at the workbench; but most people 
don't develop the broad theoretical basis if 
they learn by apprenticeship," he says. 

Pilette encourages program applicants 
to volunteer at the conservation depart- 




THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING ERNEST: 

Jim Sfroi«J. chief 
amservaciim officer at 
the Hany Ransom 
Center, ins/wcu part of 
a manuscript of 
Hemin^av's A 
Farewell to Arms. Here 
Stroiui delicately applies 
a damp cotton su-afc to 
test the moisture, 
sensitivity oj l^e ink. 



STICKY BUSINESS 

Alan Puglia. a stiiJt'ni 
in the consertolion 
program, applies methyl 
ceUidose ( uuter-liased 
gel) to the spine of a 
Bible houmi in 1572. 
The mixture (rjosens old 
adhesive, uhich Pug/ia 
then remores uii/i a 
metd utensil. The 
(rriginal cover will he 
mended and reattached 
to lAe book. 



ment of a library or archive to get an idea 
of what their career will involve. She says 
students need to realize that conservators 
spend only a small percentage of their time 
tucked away in a lab working on rare and 
beautiful items. A topical day also includes 
a lot of administrative work and ordinary 
book maintenance. "In this day and age, 
with library budgets shrinking, we cannot 
justify training someone who believes that 
his or .her^ career is to treat only the finest 
items," she says. - 

Some prospective students move to 
Austin to work at UT's libraries, including 
the world-renowned Harry Ransom 
Humanities Research Center, which lists a 
Gutenberg Bible and the-world's first pho- 
tograph, a heliograph, among its collec- 
tions. Conservation and preservation 
'students are lucky to have easy access to 
the HRC, which has laboratories for treat- 
ing its own collections. According to Pilette, 
the only other laboratory in the country 
that deals with as many old books and man- 
uscripts is housed in the Library of Congress. 
At the HRC, students build protective cov- 
ers, or "housings," tor books and maps, pre- 



ser\ c bindings, and re-bind books. 
Some extremely fragile books, 
which Pilette calls "crispy critters," 
have to be re-formatted, or taken 
apart, with each page preserved in 
a plastic sleeve. 

Karen Pavelka, a graduate of 
the CJolnmbia program who helps 
make up the New York contin- 
ycnr t\r.\x has been transplanted to 
Te.xas, te,icfi6s paper conservation 
labs in the program and works at 
the HRC. As head paper conser- 
\ aror, she is currently restoring a 
newly acquired collectionof Robert 
Lowell papers, which she says will 
be in demand among scholars because of 
recerit New York Times book reviews of 
biographies about the poet. 

Conservation can be painstaking work. 
Treating another newacquisition — a col- 
lection of playwright Adrienne Kennedy 's- 
manuscripts — M iranda Martin, a Columbia 
graduate, keeps notes on the position of 
each piece of tape she has carefully removed. 
She then cleans the tape strips and re- 
attaches th^m using a sta- 
ble paste. Tlie placement 
of the tape in this way pro- 
vides scholars with clues 
to the author's.process in 
creating the work and pro- 
tects the paper from fur- 
ther damage by the tape's 
adhesive. 

Conservators no longer 
deal only with antique 
objects. Banks teaches a 
coutse called "New 
Technologies," an intro- 
duction to electronic 
media in conservation. 
Digitization will help 



libraries preserve the texts and images of 
their collections arid disseminate informa- 
tion without damaging the originals; but it 
is not a panacea, says Banks. "We're in that 
'new toy' optimistic phase right now, with 
the idea that digitization is going to solve 
all our problems," he says. Since digital 
material has no ipherent artistic value, as 
would an illuminated manuscript, conser- 
vators will mainly need to copy informa- 
tion before the media deteriorates or the 
technology forreading it becomes obsolete. 
The speed with which new technologies 
are appearing will make this difficult. 

Though many books are being digitized. 
Banks says bringing whole libraries on-line 
will be a slow process because of the expense. 
As an example, he cites the Library of 
Congress, which has announced plans to 
digitize its entire collection. "The Library 
of Congress has something like 1 1 million 
books, and they have estimated it will cost 
four to fiye dollars per page to digitize. If 
you know an average book has 200 pages 
and you do the arithmetic, you can see that 
we're talking about billions of dollars." 

For those who plan to keep their books 
a few more years, Pilette has some tips. It 
makes no difference whether you stack them 
up or arrange them on a bookshelf, but be 
sure your books are well-supported; doh'f 
let thefn lean. Dust them once'iq a while, 
moving your brush or fag from the spine to 
the outside of the book. Store your books 
in a place 5?ith good air circulation; dark, 
damp areas attract bugs. When buying a 
new book, look on the verso (back) of the 
title page for an infinity symbol, which 
means the book was made with longer-last- 
ing, non-acidic paper. T 




VENETIAN HIDE: This, map of an inland region of Venice, dating 
to circa 1600, uas drau'n on lellum. a UTiting material made of 
animal hide. Students in VT's library and archixn: jneservaiion and 
conseri ation program ieam to make housings like the one that protecis 
this 400->'ear-olJ treasure u-hile interning at the Harr>' Ransom 
Humanities Research Center, u'here the map is stored. 
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A beautiful lasting way... 




someone who has been special to you - family, friends, business associates 




a marriage, the birth of a future longhorn, or a personal achievement 




Your tile will be installed on the Alumni Center's Creekside Terrace walkways. 

R^BEl 



■Mr & 'Mrs. 
'BiUSmith 



The $10,000 Hj 
Bronze Plaque 

IndmiuicM-) 
cuitomireJ. Pfaced 
on <i prominent waSi 
of the entry terrace. 



The UT Ex-Students Association 



Please fill in the blocks with the letters EXACTLY as you wduU like to see your tiles. 
Leave a SPACE between names, and before and after Two lines per rile. 



□ $ 100 Tile One person/tile 



The $5,000 Tile 

White tile with terra cotta-^zed 
name and Texas Ex logo. 17" 
hexagmvd s.hape. 15 characters 
per line. Two lines maximum. 
Placed on the entry walk. 




Please indicate tile si:e. 
"1$ 500, >"$ 1,000, 



r $ 5,000, □ $ 10,0000 



^exas 


J 









The $1,000 Tile 

16" X 8" terra coita tile u'itii 
while-glazed name. \5 characters 
per line . Two lines maximum . 



The $500 Tile 

]2"x8" terra cotla tih. 
15 Characters per line. Two lines maximum. 



Mr.&Ma 



The $100 Individual Tile 

{one person's name only) 8".v4" Terra 
coita tile. 12 characters per tine. Two 
lines maximum. 



Use an additional sheet nf paper firr more tiles. Orders received together will be laid together. 



Purchaser's Name_ 
AJJress 



Clty/Statc/Zip 

Phone «'s Wi)rk( 



)_ 



_Himie( 



)_ 



Yes, I would like The Ex-Students' Association to send a card acknowledging this gift. 

n "In memory of or D "In your honor" 
I have enclosed a check. 

Please bill my Credit Card. EH MasterCard EH Visa $ Amtiunt 

Name on Card 



Card" 



_Exp. Datc_ 



Return to: 

The Ex-Students' Association 

PO Box 7278 • Austin. Texas • 78713-7278 
For more in/onruition: Call Betty Gotten at 512/471-3801 • 800/594-3900 
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INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE IN 



rom Moses' tablets to David Letterman's nightly Top 10 silliness, 
it seems we've always been intrigued by lists. The fun of lists is in 
guessing who will make it on them and how they will rank. They 
force meditation, then spark debate, making us think about the 
relative importance of things. 

Of course, many thousands of people have influenced UT over 
its 11 2 years: two dozen presidents, nearly 200 regents, thousands 
of teachers, and hundreds of thousands of students. Even so, his- 
tory shows us that the real character of a complex institution like 
ours often boils down to a few key decisions in a few 
critical moments — a few ideas in the heads of a few people. 
What will the buildings look like? How many should there be? 
Who will we allow to come here, and what should we teach them 
when they arrive? 

We asked 1 0 people who know something about UT and its his- 
tory for their top 10 choices and used a cumulative point system 
to make the final list. 



II the reader notices a preponderance of comments by 
Margaret Berry, it is because none attacked the assign- 
ment with more zeal. She turned in no less than seven 
single-spaced pages listing her top 10 choices, 29 alter- 
nates with detailed rationales, and even an appendix of 
greats listed by college and school. As one who has 
made preserving and teaching the University's history 
her I ife's work, Dr. Berry must be the foreman of our jury. 

Predictably, ranking proved to be the most torturous 
part of the exercise. Many submitted their ballots with 
disclaimers. Dr. Livingstonwrote, "You propose to encom- 
pass the entire history of the institution, but all you can 
do is ask for ratings from those of us who are still liv- 
ing, and most of us don't know enough about the early 
history of the institution to be sure about who shaped it 
and in what fashion." Dr. Berry took the opposite stance: 
"You wi 1 1 see that only one comes up past the ear ly 1 970s. 
It is difficult to get perspective on what influence one 
might have had on the institution until some time pass- 
es." Dr. Gould admitted his rankings were "somewhat 
arbitrary." Mr. Rapoport wrote. "Obviously, anyone who 
makes such a list is subjective, and I make no claim to 
being in any way objective." Some even ranked them 
under protest. Mr. Vaughan said it most simply: "This 
was too hard." 

There was a good overlapping of lists concerning the 
top four spots, although no person made every list. But 
there was also considerable disparity: a total of 42 peo- 
ple were nominated for the 10 spots, a testament to the 
age of the University and the diversity of talent it has 
benefited from. 
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Harry Y. Benedict 

BERRY: He came back to UT in 1899 to teach mathemat- 
ics, and then served his alma mater for 38 years in the class- 
room, as director of extension, dean of men, dean of arts and 
sciences, and then as president from 1927 until his death in 
1937. His tenure as president was longer than that of any 
other person who has served in that capacity. He was not a 
flamboyant administrator, but his quiet influence was heavy. 
His book, A Source Bonk of The UniverMy nf Texas, contains 
historical documents relating to UT's early history. He also 
left an unpublished manuscript about UT's early years. 
VAUGHAN: He was the only person to ser\'e as president of 
the University and president of The Ex-Students' AsstKiation. 




John Connally 

KILGORE: More than any other governor, John Connally recognized 
and articulated the relationship between higher education and the 
changing economy and demographics of Texas. His personal drive to 
increase appropriations, expand the University system, and establish 
the coordinating board to oversee the expansion of higher education 
in Texas ail combined to have a dramatic effect on the growth of the 
excellence of the University. 



t:ENTER FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 



Oran Roberts 



BERRY: Regarded as the father of the 
University, he was elected governor 
in 1878 and served until 1883, the 
year UT opened. Under his guid- 
ance, the Texas legislature in 1 88 1 
passed the act that created the 
University. This enabling act, 
which he helped design, provided 
for the location of the University 
by popular vote; for the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Regents; for the 
imitation of its matriculation fee; for 
prohibition of sectarian instruction; for 
tlie requirement of no religious qualifica- 
tions; and for the admission of men and 
women on an equal basis. After his term as gov- 
ernor ended, he became a member of the law faculty, and 
was later the organizer and first president of the Texas State 
Historical Association, still housed on campus. Nicknamed 
"The Old Alcalde," he is the namesake of this publication. 
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Hemaii Sweatt 




GOULD: The desegregation of UT was a crucial forward step 
in the progress of the institution. Though the administra- 
tion and state government hitterly resisted it at the time, the 
success of Sweatt in gaining admission to the University was 
a crucial first phase in overcoming the racist policies of 
tile past. 

CARLETON: His courageous effort to integrate the UT law 
school, which led to the U.S. Supreme Court ruling of Sweatt 
I' . Painter, was a major event in the history of American high- 
er education. 

CUNNINGHAM: Sweatt V. Painter went to the Supreme Court, 
which held that a black law school created in Houston was 
not equal to the UT law school, thereby altering the "sepa- 
rate but equal" view that was held by many during that peri- 
od. Mr. Sweatt's refusal to enter other law schixils and his 
eventual enrollment in UT make him a central figure in the 
history of UT and in the integration of American education. 
NICAR: Many would likely consider Mr. Sweatt a mere par- 
ticipant in the desegregation of the University, rather than 
someone who had a strong influence. However, credit should 
be awarded to him for having the courage to stick through 
this difficult time. It was Sweatt who had to bear the brunt 
of anti-integration reaction, and his tenacity helped to open 
the University to everyone. 



i 



Paul Cret 



BERRY: Throughout the country, the University is known by its tower 
and its red-tile roofs. He was consulting architect from 1 9 30-45, design- 
ing a plan for the campus in 1933. Twenty-one buildings, including 
the Main Building and Tower, were built under his supervision. He 
even designed several of the buildings himself His plan for the cam- 
pus i> Lonsidcrcd to be a masterpiece ot untlcrsranding and foresight. 
CARLETON: I le gave us the Tower and the influential campus plan. 
LIVINGSTON: Consulting architect during the '30s and '40s, he devel- 
ojicJ .1 master plan lor the inslilution, which i> reflected clearly in the 
present layout of the campus, and he designed eight or 10 of the build- 
ings that embody that plan. (See page 17.) 
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George Washingtoii Braekeitridge 




KILGORE: He and Littlefield, by force 
of their intelligence, commitment, and 
personal wealth, laid a large part of the 
foundation on which the University 
was built. While these bankers, phil- 
anthropists, and former regents were 
contemporaries, they were not close 
friends. Nevertheless, they did join in 
defense of the University when it was 
under attack by Gov. Ferguson, and 
with their personal fortunes, prestige, 
and influence, saved the University 
from financial collapse. 
LIVINGSTON: Banker, educator, 
Unionist. A regent for 27 years — 
longer than any other person — he was 
one of the significant early donors to 
the institution. 





George Washington 
Littlefield 



BERRY: He and Brackenridge were two of our earliest bene- 
factors, not just monetarily. Both served long terms on the 
Board of Regents. He left his home, which adjoined the 
campus to UT. He funded Littlefield Donnitory in honor 
of his wife, the Littlefield Memorial Gate (fountain and 
statues), a library of Southern history (the finest! ), the Wren 
collection of English literature, and part of the construc- 
tion of the current Main Building. These two men offered 
to underwrite the University's budget for a biennium if Gov. 
Ferguson vetoed it in 1917. 

CARLETON: His many gifts, including the Littlefield Fund, 
established the first endowments at UT and made a high- 
ly visible mark on the physical appearance of the campus. 
LIVINGSTON: Banker, businessman, Confederate officer. 
Founder of the University's rare-book collection and one 
of the significant early donors to the institution. 
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Frank Erwin 



GOULD: As alumnus and regent, he exemplified the desire of the University and its 
friends to become more than a system of a few disparate campuses. A master power bro- 
ker, Erwin used his clout to develop the UT System into a statewide force for research 
and teaching. Fifteen years after his death, a thorough biography measuring his influ- 
ence is needed. 

KILGORE: While many things can be said about Frank Erwin — some good, some bad 
— the underlying truth is that he led the fight to expand the System so that it would 
have statewide reach and thereby statewide support. In achieving that standing. The 
University of Texas System arrived at a point at which it could better defend the 
Permanent Fund and its application to The University of Texas because of the geo- 
graphical spread of the System. 

BERRY: It was he who spearheaded the expansion of the UT System so that the University 
would have power bases of political support in all sections of the state. The significance 
of this influence is tremendous. As regents' chair, he was an activist. During his tenure 
as chair, the campus was expanded, Jester Center was built, the LBJ Library was built 
and dedicated, the Erwin Center (later named for him) and the Fine Arts Complex were 
planned, and the stadium upper deck was built. He was UT's greatest lobbyist during 
sessions of the legislature and carefully guarded its welfare. He saw that faculty salaries 
were rai.sed so that they w(5uld be competitive with those at other major state universi- 
ties. He had vision for the University and was fearless in efforts to implement it. 
RAPOPORT: He reshaped the University physically. 

CARLETON: His power and influence largely created the University as we know it today. 
LIVINGSTON: As regents' chairman for a decade, he was influential in various ways. De 
monuis nil nisi bonum. (Nothing but good of the dead.) 



Ashbel Smith 



BERRY: Generally known as one of the most intelligent men in Texas in his day (He 
had already had a distinguished career.), he was selected to serve as the first pres- 
ident of the Board of Regents in 1881 after the etiabling legislation was passed. 
First he traveled extensively at his own expense to recruit the best faculty he 
could find for the new university. (They all turned out to be Southern, but he 
tried.) As chairman of the regents, he guided the organization of the University 
and the establishment of early policies, and wielded a hea\ y hand in decid- 
ing the direction of the University during thtise formative years. He served 
as president of the regents until his death in 1886. 

NiCAR: While there are several candidates for "father of the University," 
Ashbel Smith would be the favorite. He was a medical doctor who graduat- 
ed from Yale, was fluent in both French and Spanish, was recruited by Sam 
Houston to he surgeon general of the Republic of Texas Army, and then became 
secretary of state for the new republic. As the first president of the Btiard of 
Regents, Smith worked extremely long hours to ensure the University would 
open as a "first-class institution." Of particular concern was the faculty, and 
despite the pro-Texan sentiment in the state. Smith set off to find the best facu 
ty in the country he could get. He also had to oversee the construction of Old Main 
help to set curriculum and admission standards; advertise for students; order textboo 
desks, tables, chairs, and other supplies; and lobby the legislature for adequate fund 
The University would not have opened when it did without his commitment 
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'He exemplified 
the exceliencef 
that he | 
proclaimed as ' 
the institution' 
goal.' 




— William Livingston 






Harry Huntt Ransom 



BERRY: As a faculty member, dean, vice president and 
provost, president, and chancellor — during a period of 
more than 40 years — Ransom was a significant influence 
on what this University is and will yet become. He initi- 
ated innovative programs such as Plan II, Junior Fellows, 
the Provisional Admissions program, the telephone coun- 
seling service, the Program in Criticism lecture series, the 
overall concept and plan for the Flawn Academic Center 
as a library and study facility for undergraduate students, 
faculty grants for research, the interdisciplinary University 
Professorship, and the Chancellor's Council. His most last- 
ing contribution, perhaps, was the founding of the Humanities 
Research Center, cited by Anthony Hobson in his book 
Great Libraries as one of the 32 leading libraries in Western 
Europe and North America. 

NICAR: To many, he epitomized what the University should 
always be. Hired in 1935 as a part-time English instructor. 
Ransom quickly rose through the academic ranks. The 
Undergraduate Library and Academic Center was dubbed 
"Harry's Place" by its beneficiaries. As chancellor. Ransom 
energetically recruited outstanding new faculty members 
and was a champion of library development. The University's 
world-class Humanities Research Center was the result of 



his zealous desire for literary acquisition. "Each time we 
hear about a new library find in some (xld comer of the 
world," former University of California president Clark 
Kerr once said, "it turns out Harry Ransom already has his 
Texas bookplates pasted over it." 

VAUGHAN: He took the University from adequacy to 

excellence. 

GOULD: Beyond the Harry Ran.som Humanities Research 
Center, he embodied the notion that within a large state 
university there could be excellent library resources and 
rare book facilities, and he fostered the philosophy that 
high standards for educational performance could offset 
some of the leveling tendencies of state-supported 
higher education. 

KILGORE: As dean, president, and chancellor, he success- 
fully moved higher education and the University a long 
way along the path toward excellence. 
CARLETON: His vision, imagination, and will elevated UT 
into the top rank of public universities in the United States. 
LIVINGSTON: The inspirer of many a donor and a leader of 
the faculty. It was he more than anybody who built the 
library system. He exemplified the excellence that he pro- 
claimed as the institution's goal. 
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and some others 




ists being cold and cmel by nature, we could not resist naming 
those who ahnost made the Top 10, as well as some of the more 
eclectic choices listed as alternates. 



(In order of ranking) 
llomi'r P. Rainv.v - He was (ine of my 
idols as presiJcnt iit tlie University. He was 
tired for reasons well-known to all. 1 
shouldn't say reasons — prejudice. 
— Ka(wport 

Largely forgotten and ignored until the 
recent article in Texas Alcalde, Rainey 
became the second siyniticant controver- 
sy tiiat changed the direction of UT. In 
many respects, the mixlem University, tor 
good and ill, emerged trom die consequences 
of Rainey 's firing. P.S. Isn't ir time there 
were a formal portrait of Rainey somewhere 
on campus.' — Gould 

Dr. Rainey 's great contribution was the 
vigor with which he fought for academic 
freedom. He was both the spearhead and 
focal point of a fight that result- 
ed in Texans' recognising that a 
climate of academic treedom had 
to exist in order for there to be a 
great capstone University of Texas. 
— Kilaorc 

Walter l*rof>j<*otl Wobb 

Dr. Webb was among the early 
nationally recognised scholars on 
the University faculty. His recog- 
nition brought a great deal of favor- 
able attention to the University. 
— Kilgore 

One of the three or four most 
famous faculty members of the 
20th century and the personification of 
what may come to seem, in historical per- 
spective, the heyday of the University as a 
national academic leader. —Gould 
His chief influence was on the theory of 
westward movement. — Berry' 
One of the first UT faculty meinbers to 
attain intemational renown as a scholar in 
the humanities. — Carleum 
The quintessential faculty' member — calm, 
witty, respected — and president of the 
American Historical Association. A con- 
fidant and advisor to presidents and facul- 
ty colleagues, he proved that the Southwest 
could produce its own academic brilliance. 



— Lii'ingston 

He embodied distinguished faculty. 
— Vaug/wji 

William James Battle - Between 
1895 and his retirement in 1949, he was 
professor, dean of the College of Arts, dean 
of the ficulty, and acting president. He 
designed the official seal of the University, 
founded the University Co-op, chaired the 
committee that organized the College of 
Fine Arts, and gave his library of 15,000 
volumes to UT. — Berry 
Professor of classics and longtime chairman 
of the Faculty Building Committee, he 
served as acting president during the great 
battle with Gov. Ferguson. — Livingston 
Uarrel Royal - Head football coach 
1957-77. More than 
any other single figure 
of this century, he was 
the embodiment of the 
success of UT athlet- 
ics. The expectations 
he created have influ- 
enced coaching and 
decisions about ath- 
letic policy in the 20 
years since he retired. 
— Gould 

He brought attention 
to UT nationally as 
having an outstanding 
athletics program by winning three nation- 
al championships in football. — Berry 
He brought more mass attention to UT 
than any other person. — Carleton 
A highly respected coach and an extraor- 
dinary person. Coach Royal contributed to 
the national view that UT is a first-class 
institution, committed to integrity and the 
education of the student athlete. — 
Cun7K'n,(;h<iin 

J. Frank Dobie - He was the first fac- 
ulty meiiilx r to bring national literary atten- 
tion to UT. — Carleton 
An extraordinary teller of tales, a teacher 
of vigor and concern, a man who always 




OARREL ROVAL 



spoke his conscience. He tilted at wind- 
mills and at regents, and taught the insti- 
tution that it could afford to find its own 
way. — Livingston 

Nothing much can be said to add to the 
stature of J. Frank Dobie. He brought great 
honor to the Univetsity and helped bring 
a distinct background of love to the repu- 
tation of the University. — Kilgore 
A UT legend and sometimes cause. — Berry 
JJ. ^Jaiie" Pickle - At the time of 
the 75th Anniversary celebration of UT's 
founding, the members of the Committee 
of 75 recommended that the University 
administration set out to establish a great 
research university. To implement this goal, 
the University needed money that would 
come from private sources and the federal 
government, because the state was spend- 
ing very little for research at the time. Pickle 
became Congressman from the 1 0th District 
soon after this mandate was issued, and he 
helped the University to obtain numerous 
grants. The largest gift was a 476-acre tract 
of land, the Balcones Research Center prop- 
erty in north Austin, nine miles from the 
main campus. TheJ.J. "Jake" Pickle Research 
Campus has been developed into an inte- 
gral part of the University's pre-eminent 
energy-related research and educational 
program. — Berry 

Congressman from this district for a whole 
generation, he has been an unfailing sup- 
porter and a man who was able to engage 
the support of both Congress and the admin- 
istration to the benefit of the University. 
— Livingston 

Sir Swante Palm - The gift of his 
1 0,000-volume personal library in 
1 897{doubling the size of the existing library) 
was the foundation of the present UT library 
system. — Carleton 

Allen Shivers - While his impact on 
the University was not as dramatic as that 
of Connally, Gov. Shivers was a pioneer in 
moving state government into major sup- 
port of higher education. His work formed 
the foundation on which Connally built. 
— Kilgore 

Gov. James E. Ferguson - His "war" 
with the University in 1917-18 was the 
first major political controversy involving 
UT. It established the power and authori- 
ty of the regents and the dedication of the 
Texas Exes, but it also created suspicions 
about the University in the state that 
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have never disappeared. — Gould 
WUl C. Hogg - Regerrt from 1914-16. 
in 1917 he served as a memher of a com- 
mittee appointed to defend the University 
against the actions of Gov. Ferguson. He 
served as president of The Ex-Students' 
Association, and was very influential in get- 
ting that organization on its feet. — Berry 
Helen KIrby - Selected to serve as "lady 
assistant" in 1884, she later became UT's 
first dean of women. She retired as dean 
emerita in 1919. Her influence on campus 
culture has been termed "immeasurable," 
and she was a key player in the develop- 
ment of an appropriate role for women in 
a public, coeducational institution from its 
beginnings. — Cunningfiam 
Beauf ord Jester - Governor and chair- 
man of the Board of Regents who pushed 
for a constitutional amendment making it 
possible for the University to sell Permanent 
University Fund bonds. — Vaughan 
Peter Flawn - President at a critical 
point. Just as Ransom created the 
"Committee of 75," Flawn created the 
"Centennial Commission." He fought the 
"war on mediocrity" and led the thrust 
toward eminence in the 1 980s. — Livingston 
Dorothy Gebaaer - She became assis- 
tant dean of women in 1927 and served as 
dean of women from 1936 to 1960. Her 
impact on the campus, particularly on female 
students, was incalculable. In addition to 
establishing a program of peer counseling 
in women's residence halls, organizing the 
women'scooperative housing program, and 
working for the integration of student hous- 
ing, she had a positive influence on thou- 
sands of women students. — Cunningham 
Roy Bedichek - Longtime head of the 
University Interscholastic League, as well 
as a naturalist with a philosophic bent. 
— Berry 

Donna Lopiano - In the perspective 
of time, her achievements in opening up 
athletics for women will come to seem more 
and more significant. Somewhat in spite of 
its own instincts, the University became a 
leader in this field during the Lopiano era, 
and found an unexpected avenue toward 
national athletic excellence. — Gould 
Lady Bird Johntion - Probably the 
most famous alumna of the University, she 
has been a distinguished benefactor through 
her service as a regent and guiding force 
behind the growth and development of the 



LBJ Library as an intellectual force on 
campus. — Gould 

John Lomax - First executive director 
of The Ex-Students' Association, he start- 
ed The Alcalde. — Vau^n 
Dr. Hans Mark - He brought credi- 
bility to the University in the area of sci- 
ence. — Rapopon 

Arno IMowotny - He represented con- 
tinuity and stability in the University com- 
munity for many years. After obtaining a 
law degree, this former cheerleader became 
assistant dean of men in 1927. In 1943 he 
was named dean of men, and in 1946, dean 
of student life. He helped organize the 
Cowboys, Phi Eta Sigma, and Alpha Phi 
Omega and was long an advisor to the Friar 
Society and other student service groups 
and honor societies for men. He worked 
with fraternities to develop leadership among 
the young men. He worked with student 
government and attended meetings of stu- 
dent groups day and night. Retiring in 1 964, 
he continued to work in development. He 
no doubt knew more people in the state 
than any other individual. Students return- 
ing to campus always wanted to stop by to 
see "Shorty." — Berry 

Sam Raybum - While Speaker Raybum 
was less direct in his influence on the 
University, he was such a commanding pres- 
ence on the national scene for so long, and 
so closely associated with the University in 
his public pronouncements that he gave 
the University a national stature that it 
would not have enjoyed otherwise. — Kilgore 
W. Gordon Whaley - A contempo- 
rary of Ransom and dean of the Graduate 
School for 1 5 years. It was he more than 
anyone else who built the University's grad- 
uate program. — Livingston 
E.E. Hale - Economics professor. He is 
the paradigm of what every teacher should 
be. — Rapopon 

Wales Madden - Mr. Everything — 
president of TTie Ex-Students, member of 
the Board of Regents, chairman of the 
Centennial Commission, and chairman of 
the Development Board. Interested in every- 
thing and a man of broad mind and prodi- 
gious energy, he has supported the University 
in myriad ways for many years, and by his 
political adroitness has helped it avoid many 
difficulties and surmount many obstacles. 
— Livingston 

J Jl. Parten - His leadership as a UT 
regent in the 1930s made the PUF many 
times more valuable than it had been prior 



to his tenure. He was largely responsible for 
the hiring ofHomerRainey, Ira Hildebrand, 
and D.X. Bible. — Rapopon 
Theo Bellnont - He helped organize 
the Southwest Conference and developed 
the program of physical education for men. 
— -Berry 

Nettie Lee Benson - Librarian of the 
Latin American Collection from 1946-75, 
she built the collection into the single most 
important body of Latin American mate- 
rials in the United States. When she became 
head of the collection, it contained approx- 
imately 40,000 volumes. It now contains 
approximately 300,000 volumes of printed 
materials, exclusive of maps, broadsides, 
newspapers, manuscripts, prints, pho- 
tographs, and microfilm. Students come 
from all over the world to use this collec- 
tion. She spent her own funds during the 
early years when money was scarce to make 
trif>s to Latin American countries to col- 
lect materials. — -Berry 
Thomas L. Taylor - Founder and 
longtime dean of the College of Engineering, 
he not only set the high standards the col- 
lege has today, but also developed the spe- 
cial esprit de corps all UT engineers share. 
He was so well-respected on campus, the 
1941 Round-Up parade was diverted off 
Guadalupe to pass by his West Campus 
house because he was too ill to attend. 
— Nicar 

Bob Montgomery - He taught those 
of us who were radicals that you don't have 
to be a Marxist to be sensitive to what is 
needed in our society. — Rapopon 
Lorene Rogers - The University's first 
woman president was one of the most force- 
ful advocates of strong academic and fac- 
ulty standards to occupy the University's 
highest office. — Gould 
Norm Hackerman - Served as vice 
chancellor for academic affairs from 1963, 
when the office of president was abolished, 
until 1967 when he was reinstated as pres- 
ident, until 1970. He was an internation- 
ally renowned scientist who taught an 8 
o'clock freshman chemistry class. — Vaughan 
The Group of Catholic Nuns in 
New York Who Lent Money to 
Frank T. Piekrell So That He 
Could Proceed with Drilling on 
the West Texas Lands - Influence 
on UT? What would UT be now without 
the oil money that went into the Permanent 
Fund? — Berry V 
— compiled by Avrei Seak 
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Back to the 
Drawiofi Board. 




BY Lawrence Speck, Dean of the School of Architecture 



I vividly recall visiting the University with my 
tamily and lirowsinji around campus when I 
was a Kiy of 10 or 11. 
Mine was an orange-blooded clan. My par- 
ents met when they were students at UT in 
the early '40s, and my grandtather studied law 
here three decades earlier. Growing up, 1 heard many 
tales ot the University, hut none ot them made the 
kind ot impression that came Irom being on campus 
— experiencing the lively surge of students that 
flooded down the West Mall when classes changed, 
staring up at the Tower from the Littletieid Fountain 
as its chimes saluted the itout, sitting in quiet awe 
in the reading room ot Battle Hall Lihrary. 

The core ot the campus has long been a wonder- 
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tul place tor activities, hut more 
recently developed areas have not 
emphasized a sense of community. Early in the fall 
of 1993, the UT Board of Regents and President 
Robert Berdahl tormed a committee to initiate a new 
Campus Master Plan in an effort to return the cam- 
pus to the sort of gracious, genial, and supportive 
environment that earlier plans created. 

The main goal ot the new plan, as stated in the 
committee's charge to the consultants, is "to pro- 
mote interaction and community." One way to pro- 
mote community is to huild places w'here people can 
share experiences, have common memories, and 
engage in activities that are productive, enjoyable, 
and collegial. 



After 30 years of piecemeal building, UT prepares 

TO GET BACK TO A MASTER PLAN FOR CAMPUS 




The scope of the new master plan 
will he sweeping, and its effect 
will be substantial and visible 
over the next decades. Though 
still in the early stages, discus- 
sion currently focuses on excit- 
ing proposals like the conversion of tree-lined 
(but car-cloggcd) streets of Speedway and 
24th to pedestrian malls, and the creation 
ofa parkway with a hike-and-bike trail along 
Waller Creek. Consultants are considering 
new parking garages to replace open lots, 
as well as ways to enhance bicycle use and 
make bus movement on campus less obtru- 
sive. Every part of the project aims at cre- 
ating a gentler, more sociable, and 
user-friendly environment. 

As part of the project, the committee 
organized several "town meetings" between 
students, faculty, staff, and alumni. Tlie first 
was held just before Thanksgiving. 

"We have to go home to study .... 1 guess 
I'm going to have to come to class and then 
leave immediately if that's what they want 
me to do," complained an undergraduate 
engineering student concerned about the 
lack of places to study, eat, gather infor- 
mally with fellow students, and enjoy cam- 
pus life in the area around the engineering 
buildings. 

"We feel isolated and cut off, not really 
a part of the University," a graduate stu- 
dent in the LBJ School noted. He suggest- 



ed filling in between buildings more, to con- 
nect his school with the rest of campus. 

Many participants spoke out in favor of 
easier and safer pedestrian movement: wider 
sidewalks and less conflict between very- 
heavy foot traffic on the one hand, and cars, 
buses, bicycles, and service vehicles on the 
other. They supported more housing tin 
campus to create a broader living/working 
environment and reduce transportation 
demands. Beauty emerged as a critical issue. 
"Get rid of the cement. We need more land- 
.scaping," suggested one undergraduate. 
Many showed a keen appreciation of the 
older parts of campus. One alumnus noted, 
"From these buildings and this setting, 1 
can imagine the joy of teaching and learn- 
ing that has spanned generations here." 
Some complained about the visual char- 
acter of the campus, especially buildings 
that "stick out like a sore thumb." 

WHY PLAN? 

For most visitors to the University, the 
greatest sense of UT as an iastitution emerges 
from the campus environment. Prospective 
students feel the strength and pride of a 
great research university when they walk 
across the Main Mall. They also sense a 
gentility and humane spirit when they see 
students feeding the squirrels, having lunch, 
or studying in a tree-filled courtyard. 
Candidates for key faculty or staff positions 
often judge the quality of life at the University 



BATTLE HALL: Designed by Cass 
Gilbert and btiih in 1911 . the first separate 
library on campits set the general 
architectural style of the University as 
Spanish Reruiissance . Many still cottsider it 
the architectural gem of the campus. 

by the campus environment. They focus 
not only on convenience and efficiency, 
but also on congeniality, grace, and beau- 
ty. The strong stone walls and careful detail 
of the core campus convey stability, per- 
manence, and a sense of history' that is a 
real asset in attracting good people. Alumni 
return, not just to the University, but to 
the campus to recapture memories and to 
re-attach themselves. Tlie campus is a cru- 
cible in which traditions, values, and activ- 
ities melt into one, becoming tangible and 
visible. 

The campus is not just a symbol of the 
life of the University. It is also a workhorse 
that shapes the everyday interaction of 
everyone who inhabits it. When Woodrow 
Wilson was president of Princeton 
University, he observed, "If you wish tocre- 
ate a college, you will seek to create a life. 
A college is not only a body of studies, but 
a mode of association. It must become a 
community of scholars and pupils." The 
campus, more than any other factor, shapes 
th;ir "mode (if association," which makes 
UT a community and not just a collection 
of independent actors. Some of the most 
meaningful aspects of university life occur 
outside classrixims, laboratories, and lec- 
ture halls — di.scussions over coffee in the 
Texas Union, camaraderie on the squash 
courts in Gregory Gym, volunteer work for 




TEXAS UNION: Since tiif mi<i-ieen.s, students had 
been asking for a building in which they could relax 
and have tnteiings and dances . Students and alumni 
raised $417.35} to build d\e Union, u'hich was 
completed in I9i}. Built of limestone and rubble, it 
L<i decorated with emblems of the schools and colleges. 
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campus organizations solicited on the West 
Mali, rituals played out in front of the Main 
Bii i Id ing. The campus hrings people togeth- 
er. It exposes opportunities. It provokes 
encounters with people and ideas. When 
the campus does these things, the University 
is strengthened as a "community of schol- 
ars and pupils." 

ACTS I AND II 

Building a great campus dominated UT's 
energy and resources in the early part of 
this century. Dr. William J. Battle, profes- 
sor of classics and longtime chaimian of the 
Faculty Building Committee, directed sev- 
eral decades ot high-quality planning and 
building that prt)duced the fine core cam- 
pus of the 40 Acres. 

The well-known New York architect 
Cass G ilhert ( who designed New York City's 
Woolworth Building, the world's tallest at 
the time, as well as the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building) produced the first approved 
University Master Plan in 1910. He also 
designed the Old Library and Sutton Hall, 
setting the tone tor the architectural char- 
acter of the campus, which Professor Battle 
called "a fonn of Spanish Renaissance, mixJ- 
itied to suit local needs and materials." The 
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University's goal was "to produce archi- 
tectural unity without sacrificing variety, 
beauty, or utility." UT updated its Master 
Plan in 1928 in consultation with Dallas 
architect Herbert M. Greene, who also 
designed 10 campus buildings beginning 
in 1925. 

The most comprehensive planning and 
building effort in the University's history 
began in the early 1930s when UT hired 
Philadelphia architect Paul Philippe Cret 
(pronounced CRAY). The victorious can- 
didate in Dr. Battle's quest for "a really first- 
class architect," Cret substantially altered 
planning, land.scape, and building design 
at UT oN'cr the 1 5 years he served as con- 
sulting architect. The Cret Plan shaped the 
core campus, with its axial tree-lined malls, 



intimate courtyards, cream-colored lime- 
stone buildings, and red tile roofs. Even by 
1935, Dr. Battle could note, "The effect of 
these beautiful buildings upon the student 
body is interesting to observe. It is already 
obvious that they will he the physical basis 
for finer scKial and intellectual traditions." 

Cret's plan and the 20 campus buildings 
designed by him and his successor firm 
(including the Main Building, Texas Union, 
Goldsmith Hall, Gearing Hall, and Texas 
Memorial Museum) have served the 
University extraordinarily well over the last 
five decades. Cret built flexibility into his 
schemes so that growth and curricular change 
could be accommodated over and over again. 
High-quality building materials reduced 
maintenance requirements through the 
years, and the buildings have grown more 
beautiful with time and patina. It is only in 
retrospect that the wisdom, vision, and cre- 
ativity of Cret, Battle, President H.Y. 
Benedict, Professor Robert Leon White, 
and others can be fully appreciated. Their 
eftorts shaped the University fundamen- 
tally. The strength, character, and ambi- 
tions of UT today would not he the same 
without them. 

The Cret Plan influenced campus build- 
ing for a quarter of a century. But, begin- 
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THE VISION: (Above) An aerid view from southeast of camt>us 
sketched hy Paul Cret in 19}} shows Cret's /lo/ie jur the campus. (Tu/>) 
Cuss Gilbert developed UT's first master p/im. (Rig/it) Cret's 1933 plan 
shows the "six'l>ack" siml/i of Old Main. 
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POST-PLAN BUILDING: 

( From top) T/it' Harry 
Rutisoin Humaiuiies 
Research CVntCT. the Music 
Building, the Perftmning 
Arts Center, andjeitcr 
Center shnv how 
architectural styL's drivrsi/ieJ 
withmit a pkin thnnif^ the 
'60s and '70s. 



ning in the early 1960s, the 
University, like many of its sister 
institutions, began to build less sys- 
tematically and more in reaction to 
disparate departmental demands. 
While this accommodated a rapid- 
ly increasing student body, faculty, 
and staff, the result of that era has 
been an unnecessarily fragmented 
campus, both functionally and aes- 
thetically. The current planning effort 
emerged from a strong resolve to improve 
upon the campus character that has been 
developing over the last 30 years. 

ACT III 

In September 1993, President Berdahl 
appointed a Campus Master Planning 
Committee, chaired by Austin Gleeson, 
chair of the Faculty Building Advisory 
Committee. Comprised of members of the 
faculty, staff, administration, and student 
bcxly, the committee was asked to come up 
with ideas for a master plan and to act as 
client representative. TTiat fall, the com- 
mittee reviewed master plans at a number 
of peer institutions, looked at current UT 
campus land use and construction, di.scussed 
procedural strategies, and identified the 
issues that the new plan should address. 

In January 1 994, more than 1 50 profes- 
sional firms and individuals from across 




ANOTHER USE FOR LIMESTONE: Structures 
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on this VC'iirltl War / mcmiirial at LittL'field Fuuntiiin 
retuls "A brief life has been given to us hy nature, hut 
the memory of a life weU-accoitnted for is eternal." 

the country were asked to submit their 
qualifications. Nineteen teams of profes- 
sionals (including planners, architects, engi- 
neers, landscape architects, traffic experts, 
historic preservationists, and graphic 
designers) were evaluated in detail. The 
top five teams were invited to campus for 
interviews. 

Those top five teams read like a "Who's 
Who" in architecture and planning. The 
Cret Plan is widely known and well-respect- 
ed in these fields, and the opportunity to 
extend that effort was deemed a plum 
commission. A team headed by Cesar Pelli 
and Associates of New Haven, Conn., was 
eventually selected, and work began in 
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FINE ART: Arc/w'tccts' renAcrin^, such as this 
sketch of the GoUsmith tou-cr, can /klss as fine art. 



September 1994- 

The plan will not only identify oppor- 
tunities for using space between buildings 
and altering developed portions of the cam- 
pus, but will also provide ideas for the 
University's expansion into recently acquired 
or consolidated tracts. To accomplish UT's 
goals of providing a "dominantly pedestri- 
an environment with humanely scaled pub- 
lic spaces that hear a clear relation to the 
campus as a whole," the Pelli team will have 
to grapple with complex issues of traffic, 
mass transit, servicing, and changing cur- 
ricular needs for a campus of 48,000 stu- 
dents, with 139 buildings comprising 12.5 




million square feet on 369 acres. It is a for- 
midable and daunting task. 

ut the Cesar Pelli team is 
clearly up to the challenge. 
The University has turned 
once again, as it did in the 
ca,seofCa.ssGilbertand Paul 
Cret, to the very best ralent 
in the country. Pelli's office is well-known 
for its ability to perform magic in tough 
urban conditions. Its World Trade Center 
in New York City, completed in the 1 980s, 
as well as its large expansion projects adja- 
cent to both the Museum of Modem Art 
and Carnegie Hall in New York, show the 
team's skill in dealing with complex and 
valuable building contexts. Their frequent 
work with landscape architect Diana 



MAIN BUILDING: Completed in 1937, the new 
Main Building (above and bottom left) took four 
years to build. The Tower stands 307 feet tall, just 
four feel shy of the Capitol's heigjxt. ]. Frank Dohii? 
wanted the Tower to he laid im its side sn that all d\e 



Balmori, a key member of the UT Master 
Plan team, always emphasizes lively, beau- 
tiful, well-conceived public spaces. Their 
campus designs, including recent work at 
Vassar and Rice, attest to their sensitivity 
to university communities. 

An educator as well as a practitioner, 
Pelli serx'ed for eight years as dean of the 
School of Architecture at Yale University. 
In J anuar>', j ust a fe w months after he began 
the UT commission, the American Institute 
of Architects announced that Cesar Pel|i 
will be the recipient of the 1995 AIA Gold 
Medal — the highest honor an architect 
in the United States can receive. ( Paul Cret 
won the AIA Gold Medal in 1938.) 

The Pelli team already has presented 
some very impressive ideas to the Campus 
Master Planning Committee, UT admin- 
istration, regents, and the wider University 
community. Over the next year they will 
be refined into a blueprint for the campus' 
future and, in many ways, for the future of 
UT itself Winston Churchill said, "We 
shape our buildings, and, afterwards, our 
buildings shape us." Just as UT has been so 
beneficially shaped by the building legacy 
of earlier eras, so this effort has the poten- 
tial to make a major contribution to the 
future of the University. ^ 
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BY Tracy Shu ford, 
Musicians' photos by 
Scott Newton/KLRU, 





Pioo mu);a:ine!>. GeralJ 
Tord, women's ri);htS|^% 
and bicentennial fever 
dominated headlines. 
Lorene Rogers was the 
first female president 
of a major public university; 19th Street 
had just been renamed in honor of Martin 
Luther King Jr.; and UT students fre- 
quented the Armadillo World 
Headquarters, the hippest place for long- 
haired cowboys. 

MTV was still six years away, but the 
corner of 26th and Guadalupe was about 
to be put on the national map with its own 
music television. The year was 1976; the 
place, KLRN, now KLRU, Central Texas- 
public television affiliate on the north- 
west corner of the UT campus. 

Twenty years later, Austin City Limits 
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draws a worldwi 
million fans. "The whole TV universe 
has changed so much in 20 years," says 
.Terry Lickona, producer of Austin City 
Limits. "Nobody expected us to last this 
long, but there's nothing else quite like 
it." The longest running popular music 
series on public television, Austin City 
lAnuts has hosted nearly every major coun- 
try music star, as well as eclectic head- 
liners like Tom Waits, Neil Young, Roy 
Orbison, Leonard Cohen, and regional 
musicians playing everything from con- 
junto to zydeco. "We just try to focus on 
musicians who have something unique 
and original to »)ffer," says Lickona. 
Songwriters revere it as a musician's show; 
record companies see it as a way to intro- 
duce new talent; fans consider it great 
entertainment. 

On tclevisi';>n, the show appears to take 
place on a West Austin hilltop, an illu- 



tering lights lining the intimate studio in 
the Jesse Jones Communication Building 
(known as "the rust building" before its 
1991 resurfacing). 

When music videos became the rage, 
the ACL staff considered adding concep- 
tual video to the live stage footage, but 
fortunately did not have the budget, says 
Lickona. They stayed true to their time- 
less approach of no-glit:, straightforward 
Southwestern music, and Lickona feels 
his audience prefers it that way. 

LICKONA'S VISION 

Lickona moved to Austin from 
I'oughkeepsie, N.Y., after experiencing 
one of Willie Nelson's Fourth of July pic- 
nics. He ttH>k a job at public radio station 
KUT, transferred to KLRU as a produc- 
tion assistant, and debuted as ACL pro- 
ducer the fourth season. He soon formed 
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his own company, LickonPlsion, which 
now produces Austin City Limits on a con- 
tract basis with KLRU. He has Jbnt a 
few projects on his ow n, but most of w hat 
he does is in concert with KLRU. 

As producer, Lickona makes the final 
decision for the season line-up. Rather 
than a set formula, he takes the staff's 
suggestions and uses prophetic vision to 
select ACL's stars. The show attracts a 
musically sophisticated crowd, one that 
appreciates diversity, but Lickona never 
strays too far from the country-western 
theme that has helped it sur\'i\'e. Chicago's 
PBS station produced a similar program, 
Soundstage, which died within six year.s 
because it diversified too much and could 
not keep a consistent audience. 

Each year, the staff comes up with a 
wish list of musicians to host, and after 
narrowing it down to a manageable num- 
ber, Lickona starts trying to book talent. 
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He sometimes spends weeks on the phone 
just trying to get through to the right per- 
son. He never could get past Kris 
Kristofferson's manager, so he resolved 
to confront Kristofferson backstage at one 
of his concerts. To Lickona's surprise, 
Kristofferson said he had always wanted 
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to do the show . ■ ■ ■ *j 

Coordinating the artists* schedules and &< 
including all of the deserving talent can 
be a near-imcossfble task, says Lickona. 
"It's frustrating because we only do 13 
new programs each year." Eventually, 
though, if somebody is good enough and 
fits into ACL's scheme, Lickona says they 
will find a spot on the show. He tried for 
three years before he successfully booked 
Junior Brown, who made his first appear- 
ance on the show this year. "V\'e do turn 
people away all the time," he says. "We 
get lots of demo tapes from struggling 
artists, but we are limited in w hat we can 
do for new artists. We basically don't book 
people w ithout some sort of record deal." 
One of the original concepts was to put 
two artists on per show — a well-known 
star coupled w ith an up-and-coming musi- 
cian, which gives ACL an opportunity to 
draw heavily from the Austin talent pool. 
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Vince Gill 



Tammy Wynette 



Chet Atkins 



When asked to name his t;i\ uritc show 
of all time, Lickona hesitates. "1 have tavot ite 
shows in cver>' season, hut it's ditticult to 
single out one year or one program. There 
are shows that 1 really Jo enjoy on a per- 
sonal level as much as professional (like 
Lyle Lovett), but the fact that I book all 
the shows myself, makes me feel a certain 
responsibility for all of them." 

COUNTRIFIED HIPPIES 

Bill Arhos, the "father" of Austin City 
Umits, started working at KLRN in 1960, 
while still teaching radio-television-film 
classes at UT. At the time, the University 
ran the station, appointing faculty mem- 
bers to the management team. In 1979, 
KLRN broke from the University to avoid 
muddy water about a state law prohibiting 
state institutions from operating a televi- 
sion station. That same year KLRN became 
KLRU. The University no longer has direct 
ties to the station (except for a tenant lease), 
but several employees, including ACL direc- 
tor Gary Menotti, BS 77, graduated from 
UT. Many started out as interns or part- 
time employees. "We're proud of our rela- 
tionship with the University over the years 
and hope they are too," says Arhos, now 
president and general manager of KLRU. 

In 1974, PBS encouraged its affiliates to 
produce national programs through its new 
Station Program Cooperative. At the time, 
Austin was rich with musical talent. Willie 
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Nelson, Jerry Jeff Walker, Steve Fromholz, 
Joe Ely, The Fabulous Thunderbirds, and 
Doug Sahm had started a nationwide trend 
toward "progressive country." Arhos attrib- 
utes that style change to economics. "There 
were probably more blues and jazz musi- 
cians here than country musicians, but the 
only money-making gigs were in country. 
So they played jazz and blues inside the 
country music, and that deveKiped a new 
art form." 

Arhos' co-workers, Paul Bosner and Bruce 
Scafe, both music aficionados, wanted to 
do some kind of music show for PBS. Arhos 
saw an opportunity to tap into the city's 
burgeoning music scene. He wrote the pro- 
posal and, after obtaining a $13,000 grant. 



went to wiirk on the pilot. He taped B.W. 
Stevenson and Willie Nelson and decided 
to use Nelson tor an hour because more 
people showed up for that taping. PBS u.sed 
the pilot in one ot its titst national pledge 
drives, and the show made the top 10 in 
several PBS categories, including the aver- 
age pledge amount. There were a few music 
programs on NBC then, starring Tony 
Bennett and Frank Sinatra, but ACL was 
one of the fitst music venues t>n public tele- 
vision and the only one with a live audi- 
ence. A visiting ethnomusicologist at UT 
pointed out that, for the first time, the 
advent of a new form of music had been 
chronicled on video tape. 

Once the show had been accepted, it had 
to be named. Arhos got an idea for the name 
when he spotted a movie marquee in 
Washington D.C.'s DuPont circle that read 
"Macon County Line." He thought it had 
a good ring to it, but that not many people 
would recognize "Travis County Line." 
Bosner suggested "Au.stin City Limits," a 
sign he passed regularly commuting from 
Dallas to Austin. Arhos admits it was not 
an earth-.shaking proclamation. "We just 
had to name it something." 

Arhos has tried to sell a jazz series to PBS 
comparable to ACL, as well as a blues series, 
but PBS feels those genres are regional and 
not as widely accepted as country. While 
country makes up the bulk of ACL's fare, 
the show has branched out to include blues 
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(Buddy Guy), jazz (Stanley Jordan), rock 
(Eric Johnson), hluegrass (Ralph Stanley), 
folk (Joan Baez), and {5t)spel (Garrison 
Keillor). 



In its early days, only die-hard fans made 
it to the live shows. Today Austin City Limits 
attracts more followers than it can handle. 
The tickets are free, but only 25 to 50 
percent are given to the general pub- 
lic, so they are hard to come by. ACL 
reserves blocks of tickets for staff, con- 
tributing businesses, and local artist.s 
like Jimmie Vaughan or Robert Earl 
Keen, who usually request a large stack 
of tickets for families and friends. The 
tickets are distributed one to three days 
before the show, sometimes disappear- 
ing within 30 minutes of being 
announced on the radio. (Show infor- 
mation is available on the ACL hot- 
line, 512/475-9077.) 

Lickona says it would be nice to give 
contributing KLRU members tickets, 
hut there are more than 24,000 members 
and only 450 seats in the 88-by- 108-foot 
studio. More than 800 people used to squeeze 
in the studio, until the fire marshal found 
out alx5ut it in 1 980. Arhos thinks the .show's 
popularity, though sometimes a headache, 
is a nice problem to have. 

Selling the tickets would open a can of 
worms, says Lickona. The artists would want 



to share the profit, which could complicate 
matters, and there would be some question 
concerning the University's policy that aca- 
demic buildings cannot charge admission. 
As far as reservations go, Lickona says they 
don't have the staff to deal with a compli- 
cated reservation system. "We don't even 
have a secretary," he says. 

The lucky fans who manage to get a tick- 
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BEHIND THE SCENES: Gary .Mcnolti (left) and Terry Lickona 
sit in on Dcwid Balis rehearsal, /ilanning the camera shots. 



et wrap all the way around the communi- 
cations courtyard before the show, waiting 
to be admitted into Studio 6A. At 7:30 
p.m., ticket takers begin directing people 
into the manned elevators. The dcH)rs open 
to a photo gallery of country greats like 
Merle Haggard, George Strait, and Loretta 
Lynn. Around the comer, volunteer staff 
members hand out complimentary bags of 



Fritos and cups of Budweiser. The regulars 
among the crowd spot each other and share 
stories about their favorite show. As 8:00 
approaches, everyone takes a seat in one of 
the bleachers around the stage. The back- 
drop of Austin's night-time skyline, added 
in 1982, surprises newcomers who expect 
it to look as real as on TV. Technicians 
scramble overhead, making final adjust- 
ments to the lights; the sound crew tests 
the equipment one more time; and the 
camera crew scurries about, taping down 
wires and making room for the cam- 
eramen's choreographed dance. Two 
cameras are set up in front of the stage, 
and one moves above the audience on 
a crane. Finally, Lickona takes the cen- 
ter-stage microphone and, in a mellow, 
unassuming voice, says "Welcome to 
Au.stin City Limits. This is our 20th 
anniversary season. Have fun, and if 
you have to leave during the taping, 
please try to do so between songs. 
Tonight is another milestone. Let's give 
an Austin City Limits welcome to . . . ." 
This season, featuring nine of this year's 
Grammy nominees, opened January 1 4 with 
Vince Gill and Junior Brown. To celebrate 
the show's 20th anniversary, flashbacks were 
incorporated into some of the programs, 
like Vince Gill's early shows with the Pure 
Prairie League. A Stevie Ray Vaughan ret- 
rospective will air April 1 . ACL archives a 
gold mine of over 300 programs, including 
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unedited footage of performers who are now 
dead, includins Vaughan, Marty Robbins, 
and Lightnin' Hopkins. 

The February 1 1 show featured New 
Orleans' Neville Brothers, followed by leg- 
endary guitarist Jimmie Vaughan, making 
his first solo TV appearance. "It was really 
emotional," says Vaughan. "Austin City 
Limiis is such a big part of Austin, it's as big 
as the Capitol." On February 25, ACL pre- 
sented its first all-Tejano music special with 
Tejano pioneers Freddy Fender and Flaco 
Jimenez, and new stars La Diferenzia, Joel 
Nava, and Rick Orozco. Ricardo Castillon 
of La Diferenzia admired the show long 
before he sang on stage: "1 grew up watch- 
ing Ai<.stin Cify Limits. 1 loved George Strait 
and all those other big acts. 1 used to think 
to myself, 'God, I hope one of these days 1 
can be on that show.' And sure enough my 
dream came true." 

Playing on ACL can be a formative expe- 
rience. Lyle Lovett and Alan Jackson were 
regulars at the tapings long before being 
asked to perform. Lovett has since been on 
the show four times. Jackson told Lickona 
that when he was a kid growing up in Georgia, 
Attstin City Limits was the closest thing he 
had to seeing a live country music show. 
Mark Chesnutt and David Ball both told 
Lickona that ACL inspired them to play. 
Willie Nelson made his first television 
appearance on ACL, and Leonard Cohen, 



who was well-established when he played 
the show, said it still brought him the biggest 
response of his career. 

Sometimes audience members draw as 
much attention as the performers. Ann 




MIXING IT UP: Shawn Culkn uiui Billy Myers 
remix the atulio of country star Tracy Byrd's 
performance, which will air on March 1 1 with Mark 
Chesnutt. ACL was the first show to simulcast In 
stereo. 



Richards has been to several shows over the 
years. She's a big fan of Lyle Lovett and a 
friend of Willie Nelson. Kevin Costner 
came to a Songwriter's Special last year 
while filming a movie in town. 

Audience participation is a big part of 
the show, and staff members joke that the 
free beer makes for a happy audience. In 
Season Four, then-UT president Lorene 



Rogers prohibited alcohol in any academ- 
ic building. The next year ACL re-peti- 
tioned to serve beer, and permission was 
granted. "I've never seen anyone drunk or 
even close to being out of line," says ACL's 
biggest fan, retired Longhom football coach 
Darrell Royal, who always sits on the back 
row to watch the crowd. "It's an educated 
group of listeners. They're not there to party; 
they're there to sit and listen." Royal, who 
has hosted "picking parties" at his house 
with a number of country musicians, says 
people all over the United States tell him 
Ausrin City Limits is second to none. He 
says of his beloved music: "Johnny Cash is 
kind of like me. We both like the tradi- 
tional stuff — George Jones, Merle Haggard, 
Bob Wills, Hank Snow . . . Willie has a dif- 
ferent style, but I'm a big fan of his, too." 

Over 20 years a few mishaps are inevitable. 
"Generally we've been pretty lucky," says 
Lickona. But he can recall a few unsettling 
moments: "Emmylou Harris lost her voice 
the afternoon of her performance, and we 
had to cancel the show that night.T^ikewise, 
we had to cancel Merle Haggard's show 
about a year ago when he got sick." In Season 
1 1 , everyone remembers George Jones can- 
celling when his private plane had engine 
trouble and got stuck in East Texas. The 
local papers referred to him as "No-show 
Jones." 

ACL audio technician Billy Myers, BS 
'79, recalls troubles with a Kris Kristofferson 
show: "He rehearsed all afternoon. Tliat 
night, just before his performance, every 
light in the studio went out. The studio has 
no windows, so audience members had to 
feel their way to the exit. It turns out that 
a rat had chewed through two wires," he 
laughs. Kristofferson and the crowd returned 
the next night to try again. 

Having to play before an intimate stu- 
dio audience and millions of TV viewers 
can make even Johnny Cash self-conscious, 
says Lickona, who has had to quell a lot of 
performers' stage fright. "They're always 
aware of the cameras, even if they've done 
television or video a million times," says 
Lickona, who feels being a little bit on edge 
brings out a better performance. 

Tapings, which run July through 
December, air at different times on the var- 
ious PBS stations, but most often January 
through April. PBS requires ACL to com- 
plete the tapings within six months and 
have the final edit ready six weeks before 
going on air. The shows rarely broadcast in 
the same order they were recorded. Big 
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Total musical acts: 

Total shows: (Most are two half-hour performances) 

Most appearances: - Willie Nelson 

- Merle Haggard 

- Asleep at the Wheel, Chet Atkins, Vince Gill 
Rosanne Cash, Delbert McClinton, Lyie Lovett 

- Rodney Crowell, Larry Gatlin, Emmylou Harris, 
John Prine, Riders in the Sky, 

Ricky Skaggs. George Strait 

Average viewership: ,i>i»o,uOO 



shows normally air during pledge 
drives. 

ACL has one of the higgest pro- 
duction facilities in this part of the 
nation. "It would he difficult to try 
to find a comparahle space that can 
serve the same purpose," says 
Lickona. The show's equipment was 
updated ahout seven years ago. "The 
hands kept getting higger and more 
sophisticated, and it wasn't long 
before we were putting six or eiglit 
microphones on the drums alone. 
We finally hit the bullet and bought a 36- 
channel audio mixer and 24-track audio 
tape recorder," says Arhos, who made the 
decision to stay with analog technology 
rather than going to digital. Many audio- 
phile performers, like Eric Johnson, prefer 
analog sound, which is le.ss sterile than dig- 
ital. 

Myers says ver\' few television shows use 





OVER THE RAINBOW: Tfi.; aane iku 
itkDiL'm L'n (iroimJ ihc .Austin City Limits itudio 
U'cLs onf^ndlh H-st'J Ut film The Wi:;irJ of Oz. 

24-track audio equipment. Typical network 
shows use two tracks. "We're more like a 
recording studio," he says. 

"It is a very elaborate process to edit the 
original tape down from several hours to 
the one-hour format everybody sees at 
home," says Lickona. He decides, allowing 
feedback from the artists, which songs 
to u.se. Then he sends his edit to the 
director, Menotti, who chooses the 
camera angles that best portray the 
performer and audience. After the 
videt) edit, Myers and Sharon CuUen, 
BS '89, re-lay and remix the audio. 
On the last day, they "sweeten" the 
tape, adding applause and desired 
effects. In all, it is about a three-day 
process. Arhos says the biggest chal- 
lenge is making it come out to 56 min- 
utes and 46 seconds. 

Tlie musicians generally love the 
results. Castillon of La L^iterenzia says, 
"1 don't think we've ever sounded that 
great. The production was excellent, 
and the statt was very easy to work 
tor." Willie Nelson says the studio is 
the best room he has ever played in, 
and he thinks the audio sounds bet- 
ter than his Stardust album. 



The annual budget for facilities, produc- 
tion, operation costs, talent, and staff runs 
about $700,000, the cost of one typical half- 
hour sitcom. Sometimes just the talent on 
a comtnercial show can cost that much. 
Band leaders receive union scale, about 
$500, and their sidemen receive half that 
amount, which is really just a token pay- 
ment, says Arhos. "They do us a big tavor 
by coming here, though it is good for most 
of them, loo. We get them early in their 
careers when they need to come, and they 
remember us," he says. Both Alan Jackson 
and Vince Gill agreed to play again for the 
20th season, saying they felt a need to give 
something back to the show. 

Lone Star beer used to underwrite the 
show, then Budweiser, and now Frito Lay. 
TTiis year the City of Austin donated $50,000 
to support part of what makes Austin "the 
live music capital of the world." 

The industry' infrastructure in Austin is 
still weak compared to Nashville, New York, 
or Los Angeles. However, Arista Records 
of Na.shville just established a branch in 
Austin that should help the city's produc- 
tion environment. Some locals worry that 
bringing the big industry' players to town 
could pollute Austin's music scene, which 
lists anywhere from 100 to 200 hands per- 
forming each week. Yet at a press reception 
for its grand opening, Arista/Texas, which 
helped plan ACL's Tejano special this sea- 
son, promised not to "Nashvillize" Austin's 
unique regional sounds. 

•dU IS 

Lickona predicts the next 20 years will 
be at least as good as the last, as long as ACL 
continues to showcase the best music and 
get funding. Arhos says the only thing he 
can forecast for that time is that he will be 
80. Some members ot Congress have pro- 
posed cutting all federal funding for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, which 
distributes money to about 1 ,000 local pub- 
lic television and radio stations, including 
Austin's KLRU-TV. Fortunately, says 
Lickona, funding for public television was 
originally set up to be committed at least 
two or three years ahead of time to avoid 
political influence. Public television has 
already secured funding through 1997. 

The University of Texas has no plans to 
break the lease agreement, si> for as long as 
possible, Lickona, Menotti, and Arhos will 
continue to produce one of PBS' top 10 pro- 
grams. As Austin's city limits grow, so will 
the popularity of Austin City Limits. ^ 
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SPORTS ★ BRIEFS 



Competing against Texas Tech in 
Lubbock in January, Canada native 
Richard Duncan became the only 
athlete in the history of the 
Southwest Conference to win 
three events at the same meet: high 
jump, long jump, and triple jump. 
if The Longhorns finished 15th 
nationally in football recruiting, 
and slightly behind A&M in the 
Southwest Conference. Two of the 
Horns' top recruits are from 
California. San Diego Henry's Ricky 
Williams was considered by many 
to be the top running back in 
California, and Oceanside's 
Clarence Martin ranks as one of that 
state's top defensive line recruits. 
■A- Texas shortstop Kip Harkrider 
and his brother, former Longhom 
Tim Harkrider, '95, played against 
each other at the annual Alumni 
Game, held January 29. The varsi- 
ty team beat the alumni 8-3. -A James 
Blackwood resigned as assistant 
academic counselor. Oskar 
Jakobsson, two-time member of 
Iceland's Olympic team, has resigned 
as assistant strength coach to enter 
private business in Dallas. He was 
aneight-time Ail-American on the 
UT track team. The fund-rais- 
ing arms of men's and women's ath- 
letics have combined to cut costs 
and streamline operations. The 
Longhorn Foundation and 
Longhorn Associates also have 
begun publishing a joint newslet- 
ter, Longhom Scoreboard, which 
replaces their individual publica- 
tions. Stampede and Sitk'iines. 




AIRBORNE HORN: 

Rich Mcli'er reaches 
jm two of his 14 points 
in the game against 
Texas A&M on 
January 14- The 
Horns beai the Aggies 
115 to 82. 



Texas student television goes on air 



It took a couple of years, 
a lot of planning, and 
more than a few logisti- 
cal headaches, but Texas Student Television 
has finally stormed the Tower. 

In December, the station received per- 
mission to put a 1 4-foot broadcasting anten- 
na atop the Tower, launching the station 
as a low-power broadcaster accessible to most 
students on campus and many people in the 
outlying areas. TSTV plans to air its own 
locally produced material, as well as Much 
Music, a Canadian music video channel. 

This turning point in the station's his- 
tory comes after several lean years, during 
which funding for the TV branch of Texas 
Student Publications was twice cut in half. 
In 1993, technical director West Vaughan 
drafted a petition to get funding for the sta- 



tion through student service fees. The peti- 
tion got twice the number of signatures need- 
ed to call a student referendum. More than 
70 percent of voters said they would pay for 
student television. Vaughan, now the pro- 
duction director, estimates that the cost per 
student is about 60 cents a semester. 

Until now the station has been available 
only through campus dorm rooms and on 
cable. TSTV will continue broadcasting via 
those media. 

Though the current antenna emits only 
10 watts, the station has applied for 100 
watts, enough for TSTV to blanket the city. 

"It's kind of a strange process," says 
Vaughan. "You have to be operational 
before they will give you 100 watts, so we 
had to get our foot in the door first." 

' — Eric Rasmussen 
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Business college challenges undergrads 



Student teams from 12 
leading undergraduate 
business schools flew 
to Austin February 9 to partic- 
ipate in a competition put on 
by UT business students. The 
event is the only one ot its 
size in the country- organized 



by undergraduates. 

The teams were given 36 
hours to solve a real-world busi- 
ness problem and present their 
solutions to a panel of corporate 
professionals from Arthur 
Andersen, Coopers tSi Lybrand, 
and McKinsey & Co. The com- 




ELECTRONICS WHIZ: Graduate student Bruce KeUerman works on an 
exl>crimcni at L'T's Center fm Synthesis, Growth, ami Analysis of 
Electronic Materials, whose main charge is fit\ding ways to store more 
information in less s/>acv mi semiconductor c/ii/is. The facility, which opeiitJ 
in /990, is one of eig/ii scitmcc and technology centers cstMished by the 
National Sciei\ce Foundation. 



New regents appointed 



Governor George W. 
Bush appointed 
Linnet Deily, BA '67, 
and Donald Evans, BS '69, MBA 
'73, and re-appointed former 
U.S. representative Tom 
Loeffler, BBA '68, J D '7 1 , to the 
UT System Board of Regents. 
Dr. Mario Ramirez, '45, and 



Robert Cruikshank are retiring 
from the board. 

Deily, chainvoman, president, 
and CEO ot First hiterstate 
Bank ot Texas was named one 
of the top 50 businesswomen 
in America by Bu,smt'ss Week 
magazine. 

Evans, a friend of the gover- 



panies paid students' travel 
expen.ses and funded the awards. 
The University of Michigan team 
took first place, followed by 
Pennsylvania and UT. 

The visiting students were 
impressed by the University's 
facilities, says Jaideep Shah, one 
ot the student organizers of the 
event. "Some said they would 
be interested in attending grad- 
uate sch(X)l here," he says. The 
corporate sponsors liked the 
competition well enough that 
they have asked to participate 
again next year. 

Shall, originally from Ekjmbay, 
India, got the idea for the 
Undergraduate Business 
Challenge from a corjxirate com- 
petition in which he participat- 
ed. Last spring, he and fellow 
students Leonard Davison, 
Jackson Vo, and Stephan Daniel 
formed the Undergraduate 
Management Consulting 
Association, a group whose sole 
purpose is to put on the compe- 
tition. "We wanted to give stu- 
dents from across the country a 
reason to come here, and we 
wanted to showcase UT and 
Austin," says Shah, adding that 
"meeting our peers from other 
universities was a great learning 
experience." 



nor, is chairman of the board ot 
directors and CEO of Tom 
Brown Inc., an energy compa- 
ny based in West Texas. He 
recently chaired Bush's inaugural 
committee. 

Loeffler, a San Antonian orig- 
inaliy appointed ro the board by 
William Clements in 1989, 
directs thejohn G. Tower Center 
for Political Studies at SMU. 



The University of Texas 
enrolled the second-highest 
number of National Merit 
Scholars of any college in the 
country tor the 1994-95 acad- 
emic year. With 251, Texas 
ranked above Rice, Texas 
AiSiM, and Stanford. Only 
Harvard had more, with 393. 
•k Juan M. Sanchez, professor 
ot mechanical engineering, has 
been named the University's 
a.ssociate vice president for 
research. Sanchez will help 
Vice President Marye Anne 
Fox direct UT's large, multi- 
faceted research programs, 
which netted $213 million in 
sponsored projects last year, -k 
A 1936 painting ot George 
Gershwin by Mexican mural- 
ist David Alfaro Siqueiros, 
originally bequeathed to the 
University by Ira Gershwin and 
his wMte Leonore in 1961, will 
finally arrive at the Harry 
Ransom Center in 1996. Tlie 
painting, estimated to he worth 
$500,000, was on loan to New 
York's Metropolitan Museum 
of An from the Gershwin Trust 
at the time of Leonore's death 
in 1 99 1 , when the painting was 
to be turned over to UT. ir 
Fomier I ieutenant governor Bill 
Hobby, a UT public afifairs pro- 
fessor, is co-directing a student 
pR)ject called "Texas Budget 
Simulator." Tlie software pro- 
gram allows users to build astate 
budget from scratch, -k Texas 
Student Publications will ask 
tor another 26.5 cents [XTscmes- 
ter hour to pay for Cactus year- 
Kioksand the student directory. 
It approved by the Student 
Services Fee Qimmittee, either 
student fees will increase or 
another program will lose 
nil )ney. Under the new system, 
any student could have a year- 
b(Xik and a directory at no extra 
ciist. -k The administration 
plaiis eventually to ha\ e dorm 
rooms wired tor Internet ;iccc<s. 
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UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE: 

EHmng their recent trip to Beijing, 
Debe (pictured) and Jim McGwire, 
BBA '57, Mount Pleasant, 
comtnunicaJed with Chinese school 
children by teaching them the Hook 
'em Horns sign. "They didn't 
uruierstand at first that this was a pair 
of horns until Debe held her hand over 
her head," writes Jim. "Thus, you'll 
rwtice the kids holing their horns over 
their heads . I douht they reaily 
understood, hut they had fun learning. 
Once again, UT has been represented 
around the world. " 




Ex-Students' Association honors teachers, advisors 




Excellence in research is 
rewarded in numerous 
ways, from grants to the 
prestige of publication, but what 
about excellence in teaching? 
The Ex-Students' Association 
began giving the Jean Holloway 
Teaching Award in 1970, the 
first major award for good teach- 
ing. Since 1982, the Association 
has given Texas Excellence 
Teaching Awards and, since 
1992, James W. Vick Texas 
Excellence Awards for Academic 
Advising. 

After weeks of visiting class- 
es, holding meetings, and vot- 
ing, student selection 
committees from UT's 14 col- 
leges and schools, in coopera- 
tion with the Cabinet of College 
Councils, turn in their nomi- 
nations for the best professors, 
teaching assistants, and advisors 
to The Ex-Students' Association, 
which holds an awards ceremo- 
ny to present each winner with 
a certificate. Professors also 



receive $1,000; advisors $500. 
Alumni donate the funds, and 
the Office of the President gives 
half the money for the advising 
awards. 

This year's awards ceremony, 
held January 26 at the Alumni 
Center, htjnored 14 professors, 
nine graduate instructors, and 
12 advisors. "I have to say that 
one of the highlights of my 1 1 
years of employment with UT 
was last Thursday at the 
Excellence Awards ceremony," 
says Ellen McDonald, an advi- 



sor in the Plan II honors pro- 
gram. "Not only was it thrilling 
to receive an award for service 
to students, but it was very heart- 
ening to see the wonderful 
turnout of the University com- 
munity for the event." President 
Berdahl spoke at the ceremony, 
emphasizing the importance of 
face-to-face interaction in 
tcxlay's on-line world. He said 
teachers bring infonnation alive. 
Professor of engineeringGraham 
Carey says he plans to deposit 
his $1,000 award into a 



WINNERS: Mar^r Hood, student 
affairs administrator in the Office of 
the Dean of Students , and Benjamin 
Dearman , administrative assistant to 
the dean of the College of 
Communication, congratulate each 
other on winning 1 995 Jairws W. 
Vick Texas Excellence Aiwirds for 
Academic Advising. 

University account to subsidize 
graduate student travel to tech- 
nical meetings. 

The 1 3 other professors who 
received $ 1 ,000 are: Terry Kahn, 
architecture; Thomas Campbell, 
business administration; Barbara 
Davis, communication; Mario 
Benitez, education; Rodger 
Caspers (who won an advising 
award last year), fine arts; David 
Sokolow, law; David Martinez, 
liberal arts; Philip Doty, library 
and information science; David 
Warner, public affairs; C. Riley 
Nelson, natural sciences; Sarah 
Peters, nursing; Kenneth Lawson, 
pharmacy; and Dennis Haynes, 
social work. 
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ONE NIGHT IN BANGKOK: Phisit Phisitthakom (imet), MAR '68, of 
Bongfcot entertained F/ying Longfionw (from left) Geneiieve Stems Cox, 
BA '33, Corpus Christi; Bcch Phillips '68, Austin: Kati KiUam, BA 73, 
Laredn; Lnri Griffin: Alex Cox, '30, Corpus C/irisli; and Jean WeUiaiisen 
Kospar, BA '52. Shiner, for a luncheon in his Bangliok home. The alumni 
dso visited Rangoon, Kuala Lainpur, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 
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The Association sent a picture book, stickers, 
iffaa cups, and stadium seat cushions. 




REUNION: During a recent FK'ing 
Limghom trip to hnerlitkcn, Su'it;erland, 
]aniece Collier (left) was reunited with Gina 
C/imerder-Riisc/ier, a former UT exchange 
student from Kiel. Gem\any . Janiece and 
James (>o/lier were her host /xirents in 1976. 
Riisfher. non' married with three ehildren, 
leaches high school English am! nuit/t. The 
Colliers, both retired, live in Marble Falls, 
u'here he enjo\s wixxiworking and she works 
at her church. 
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Texas Exes! We're waiting to hear from you. 



Drop us a line at Alumni Notes, 
P.O. Box 7278, Austin, TX 78713 



fTncIiide: Social Security number, ftill name (includ- 
ing maiden name), iiome address, daytime phone 
numlier, type of dcj;ree{s), current and most recent 
occupation. The deadline is six weeks before puh- 

i lication. Members will he given priority. 



Friends 

■ Several UT friends and alumni will take 
part in the Dallas Museum of Art's 1995 
Arts &. Letters Live series. On March 4, 
professor of American and English litera- 
ture Don Graham will give a talk on John 
Graves, admired author of Goodbye to a 
River and former UT English instructor. 
Prudence Mackintosh, BA '66, will be the 
afternoon host for the John Graves Day 
tributes. On March 6, former UT English 
professor Carolyn Osbom's novel Accidental 
Trip to Jamaica will be read for the muse- 
um's literary series. Austin author Tom 
Doyal, BS '72, JD '75, will give a presen- 
tation of his work on March 29. For more 
information, call 214/922-1220. 

'20s 

■ Brothers Bill, '28, and Gresham Marmion, 

BBA '30, have more in common than being 
UT alumni. During high school, they both 
worked in the circulation department at 
the Houston Chronicle. Both were active at 
Christ Church in Houston, which inspired 
them to become Episcopalian bishops. 
Together they fought to integrate congre- 
gations racially during the '50s and '60s. 
Though retired, Gresham still conducts ser- 
vices in Kentucky, and for 32 summers Bill 
has conducted services at St. Peter's by the 
Sea in Ogunquit, Maine. 

'40s 

■ E.V. Niemeyer Jr., BA '41, MA '51, 
PhD '58, Austin, has organized a local asso- 
ciation of retirees of the U.S. Foreign Service. 
He was elected president of the 75-mem- 
ber group, which includes several UT alum- 
ni. He has also been named president of 
the Central Texas chapter of the U.S. 
Submarine Veterans of World War II. ■ 



Since retiring from Clinton's Cabinet last 
year, former Treasury Secretary Lloyd 
Bentsen, LLB '42, has joined the Houston 
branch of the Washington law firm Vemer, 
Liipfert, Bemhard, McPherson, and Hand 
on a part-time basis. ■ Jack Giberson, BA 
'43, LLB '49, has worked at the General 
Land Office for 35 years, longer than any- 
one else in Texas history. He was first 
appointed chief clerk in 1960 by Land 
Commissioner Bill Allcorn and has since 
worked under six land commissioners and 
seven governors, most recently Garry Mauro 
and George W. Bush. He retired January 
31, and now has more time to spend with 
his wife, Mary Rice, BFA '5 1 . ■ Ed Stuart, 
BBA '47, resigned as a council member in 
Friendswood to take a job as county com- 
missioner of Galveston County. He is the 
first Republican 
elected county com- 
missioner since 
1 876. At UT, he was 
president of the 
Newman Club and /- 




played a variety of 
intramural sports. At 
73, he still plays bad- 
minton regularly. ■ e,y„„ dark 
Glynn Clark, BS '48, 
MS '49, Nashville, 

has been appwinted to Belmont University's 
board of trustees. He retired from Marathon 
Oil Company in Littleton, Colo., as vice 
president of research. 

'50s 

■ Kenneth Roberts, BBA '50, LLB '51, 
LLM '53, Houston, former vice president 
and general counsel of Exxon Corporation, 
has joined the international law firm 
Fulbright and Jaworski as of counsel. In 
1 993, he received the Outstanding Alumnus 
Award from the UT Schixil of Law Alumni. 
Neil Thomas, BA '77, also has been named 
a partner at Fulbright and Jaworski, as has 
Robert S. Hoffman, BA '83, whose prac- 
tice includes entertainment law. The firm 
added Shelly A. Leibham, BBA '88; 



Christopher V. Goodpastor, BS '90, JD 
'94; and Richard Thomas Stilwell, BA '91 , 
as a.ssociates in the Houston office; Storey 
B. Heintzelman, BS '89, was hired as an 
as.sixiate in the San Antonio office; Elizabeth 
A. Morrison, BBA '91, J D '94, became an 
a.ssociate in the Dallas office. ■ Sam Farrow, 
'51, Temple, sent in a December 22 clip- 
ping from the JCilieen Daily Herald that he 
thought his fellow alumni would find inter- 
esting: Killeen resident Philip Rhymer, who 
comes from a long line of Longhorns, was 
attacked by three inen who wanted his 
Longhom jacket. He refused to give up his 
jacket and wound up with a chipped tcxith, 
black eye, and swollen face. No one was 
arrested and there are no suspects. ■ 
Astrophysical Journal will publish a research 
paper by Dale F. Dickinson, BS '55, Menlo 
Park, Calif. He compiled a radioastronom- 
ical survey of more than 1 ,000 galaxies that 
is expected to become a standard reference 
in the field. ■ After 34 years of teaching, 
research, and administration, Saul Isaac 
Drobnies, BS '55, MA '58, PhD '61, has 
retired as professor emeritus of mathemat- 
ical sciences at San Diego State University. 
He is a member of Exes for Texas, working 
to recruit outstanding high school students 
for UT. ■ Edward R. Hermann, PhD '57, 
the first student to receive a doctorate in 
environmental health engineering from 
UT, has been elected the Outstanding Civil 
Engineering Alumnus at the University of 
Kentucky. He has written around 1 00 inter- 
nationally recognized scientific papers, .some 
winning "best paper" awards. He is profes- 
sor emeritus at the University of Illinois, 
where he started an (Kcupational health 
and safety program and served as director 
of various industrial hygiene graduate pro- 
grams. His research fiKuses on hazardous 
and industrial waste. He is now a health 
engineering consultant in Winnetka, Ill.H 
Bebe Canales Inkley, '57, helped Marilyn 
Rea Eichenbaum, BS '73, of Eichenbaum 
Harold Displays Inc., decorate downtown 
Austin for George W. Bush's inaugural 
address in January. Marilyn's husband. 
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Charles, died in Decemher in a work acci- 
dent. Eichenbaum Harold Displays is known 
for putting up Austin's downtown Christmas 
decorations each year. 

'60s 

■ G.LeeGriffin.RA 

'60, Baton Rouge, 
chairman and CEO 
of Premier Bancorp 
Inc., has been 
appointed to the 
American Bankers 
Association's board 
of directors. He has 
served on several of 
the association's 

committees, including the Government 
Relations Council and the Education Policy 
and Development Council. ■ Robert N. 
Hudspeth, BA '61, Ontario, Calif., edited 
The Letters of Margaret Fuller, Volume VI, 
which was released January' 30. A New Yirrk 
Times book review referred to Hudspeth's 
first two volumes as "scrupulously edited 
and annotated . . . something of a triumph. 




O. Lee GriHIn 



both as a scholarly service and as an act of 
restoration." Fuller was a 1 9th century jour- 
nalist who worked for Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and A. Bronson Alcott. Hudspeth is an 
English professor at the University 
of Redlands in 
California. ■ Paul 
Van Slyke, BS '64, a 
partner with the law 
firm Pravel, Hewitt, H ] 
Kimball, and Krieger, \ 
has been selected as 
chair of the intellec- 
tua! property law^ sec- 
tion of the State Bar P""' V"" Slyke 
of Texas' litigation 

committee. He is currently president of the 
Houston Intellectual Property Association. 
■ Don L. Davis, LLB '65, Austin, will be 
inducted April 8 into the American College 
of Trial Lawyers. He is a partner in the law 
firm Byrd, Davis, and Eisenberg. ■ In January, 
Betsy Chadderdon Frantz, BS '65, vice 
president of the Ex-Students' Association, 
became the new UT development officer 
in Houston. ■ Jim Windham, BBA '65, is 




chairman-elect of the new Texas Asstxiation 
of Business and Chambers of Commerce, a 
merger of the Texas Chamber of Commerce 
and Texas Association of Business. ■ Carol 
Fisher, BS '66, MAP '86, wrote in to share 
her Longhom and family pride: "My hus- 
band and I are loyal supporters of The 
University of Texas at Austin and Life 
MembersofThe Ex-Students' Association. 
Naturally, we were thrilled when both of 
our daughters graduated from UT and then 
married men who graduated from UT." Her 
daughter Amy, BS '94, married Alan Ott, 
BA '86, in 1992 at the Alumni Center. ■ 




From left: Joe Fisher, Carol Fisher, 
Leslie Fisher Tyler, Troy Tyler, Alan Ott, 
Amy Fisher Ott 



Remember 
what it was 
like to roast 
marshmallows, 
get cooties, 
and have 
mosquito bites 
that would last 
'til Halloween. 



I arr 



amptexas is a two-day camp welcoming incoming freshmen into The University of Texas family. 



personal welcome takes place on: August 21-22 (Session I) and August 24-25 (Session A), 
you know someone who should attend, plca.se call 5 1 2.47 1 .3805 for a camptexas brochure. 



Sponsored by The Ex-Students Association of I^W The University of Texas at Austin 
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camptexas 

Start The University Off Right. 
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"My role as dramaturge is to spank the 
bottom of other people's plays," says Susan 
Zeder. "I'm really the midwife who designs 
developmental experiences." Zeder, who 
joined the UT faculty in 1991, is the first 
person in the United States to hold an 
endowed chair in playwriting and theater 
for children. Shortly after coming to the 
University, she established a playwriting 
program in which students work with the- 
ater professionals to create plays for fami- 
ly audiences. Zeder calls the program "a 
melding of the resources of the University 
and the profession in an almost seamless 
structure." 

Zeder's first project was David Saar's The 
Yellow Boat, the story of Saar's young son 
Benjamin and his losing fight with AIDS. 
"We developed it over a significant period 
with seven workshops," she says. Achieving 
national and international success, The 
Yellcnn Boat even sailed across the ocean for 
a performance in Rome at the International 
Children's Theater Festival. 

The second project. Wolf Child: The 
Conversion of Joseph, was based on the true 
story of a boy raised by wolves who was later 
captured and civilized. "The play presents 
an interesting look at education without a 



lot of easy answers. Students worked with 
a professional actor and director. Since 
wolf behavior had not been fully 
investigated, the whole company visited a 
local man who raises hybrid wolves, and 
the actors actually improvised with the 
wolves," says Zeder. 

Last fall's play, directed by a graduate 
student, was Ellen Foster, the story of a girl 
growing up in the South in 
the 1960s. 

In addition to developing 
plays and teaching, Zeder 
finds another creative out- 
let in writing. She has just 
finished a two-year play- 
writing scholarship from the 
National Endowment for the 
Arts. The fruit of her labors, 
titled Do Not Go Gentle, was commissioned 
by the Kennedy Center and produced last 
year in Chicago. It will soon be performed 
in New York, off-Broadway. She is also 
working on a novel, The Milk Dragon. 

Zeder says the various aspects of her work 
complement one another: "I love the bal- 
ance of writing and teaching. My teaching 
tends to sharpen my writing." Though she 
teaches mostly graduate students, she finds 



BY Nancy Bussey 



special rewards in working with under- 
graduates. "It's exciting to assist someone 
at the beginning of their writing life," she 
says. The excitement she feels for her work 
is infectious. Graduate student Gina Olije 
says of Zeder, "She comes in with an ener- 
gy I admire — an energy for her subject 
matter and her students that is not seen 
very often." 

"In the graduate playwriting class, I teach 
the first three weeks with Jim Hancock, my 
husband and collaborator, who specializes 
in movement," says Zeder. "Exploring the 
mind-body connection, he takes it in the 
direction of the actors, while 1 take it in 
the direction of the writers." She says she 
enjoys teaching with her husband, who has 
served as director of most of her recent plays. 
"His strengths are physical and kinesthet- 
ic, while mine are writing and verbal, so it 
tends to be a kind of pas de deux of words 
in motion." 

Though Zeder says there isn't a big dif- 
ference between children's theater and 
mainstream playwriting, she enjoys writing 
about young people. "Children make fas- 
cinating characters. There's something about 
the emotional velocity of young people that 
1 find very human. 

"I was kind of frightened that when I 
returned to academia full time, 1 might 
eclipse my own identity as a playwright, but 
the practicing playwright 
core has allowed me to go 
in different directions. My 
work in dramaturgy is a 
commitment to helping 
other writers find the full- 
ness of their pieces." 

Reflecting on the help 
she has received in reach- 
ing her goals, Zeder says, "I 
am grateful for the tools and support from 
the University and the endowment to cre- 
ate this program. It has been incredibly suc- 
cessful on a national level in merging 
professional theater companies and acade- 
mia. I believe this program will establish a 
national model." ^ 



Nancy Bussey is assistant to the dean of 
fine arts. 



"Children make 
fascinating charac- 
ters. There's some- 
thing about the 
emotional velocity of 
young people that I 
find very human." 
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In December, Newport University award- 
ed Dudley Lynch, MA '67, Lakewood, 
Colo., an honorary doctorate in human let- 
ters for his Strategy of the Dolphin, a hook 
on personal and organizational change that 
has been translated into German, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. He is president 
of Brain Technologies Corporation. ■ 
Charles Kraft, BBA '67, president of 
Accounts Payable Recovery Services Inc., 
has been elected to serve another term as 
president of the board of the Ronald 
McDonald House in Houston, which has 
plans to build a new house on the Texas 
Medical Centercampus. BGilbert Manso, 
BA '68, assistant professor at the UT med- 
ical sch(K)l in Houston, has published The 
Diabetes and Hypo^ycemia Cope Book. In 
1994 he received the Dean's Teaching 
Excellence Award from The University 
of Texas Health 
Science Center in 
Houston. ■ E . 
Ashley Smith, BA 
'■^ ■♦^F r '69, J D '71, Houston, 
^- - tormerTexaslegisla- 
iV^ tor, has joined 

^^^L ^^^^H t^be law firm of 
Hutcheson and 

Gilbert Manso 

Lirundy as counsel, 
focusing on legisla- 
tive and governmental law and represent- 
ing clients before the Texas Legislature. He 
is also current legislative counsel toTexans 
for Lawsuit Reform. 

70s 

■ Margaret A. Donnelly, BA '7 1 , JD '76, 
DeSoto, hasjtJined the Southern Methodist 
University School of Law as a visiting assis- 
tant professor. She supervises the 
Immigration Law Clinic, one of four com- 
munity ser\'ice programs at the SMU Schixil 
of Law. ■ After years of working in the 
banking community, Linda K. McMahan, 
BBA '7 1 , Broomall, Pa., returned to schixil 
and will be receiving her JD from Villanova 
Law School in May, when she will return 
to Austin to prepare for the Texas Bar. ■ 
Southern Lit'in;^ magazine presented Austin 
builder Don B. Crowell, BA '73; architect 
Robert Steinbomer, BAR '77; and archi- 
tect Donna Osborn, BS '87, with Southern 
Home Awards for their collaborative work 
on a Hill Country home. The house is fea- 
tured in the February issue of Southern Living. 

■ Michael S. Sweeney, BA '73, asscKiate 
professor of surgery at The University of 



Texas Health Science Center in Houston 
and director of thoracic and cardiovascu- 
lar surgery at Hennann Hospital, has been 
selected as the 1995 Royal Australasian 
Traveling Fellow by the Australia and New 
Zealand sectitms of the American College 
of Surgeons. The annual award is designed 
to encourage the international exchange 
of scientific information. Sweeney, who 
serves on The Ex-Students' Association's 
Executive Council, will lecture and per- 
fonn surgeries in Australia and New Zealand 
in May. ■ Robert Maxwell Bean, BBA '74, 
ran for his first elected office and defeated 
the incumbent. He is the new Menard 
County treasurer. ■ Dr. Mary Koeninger, 
BM '74, MM '75, has been promoted to 
dean of learning resources at Odessa College, 
where she most recently served as director 
of admissions. ■ In February Dr. Laurence 
J. Stybel, MA '74, gave a speech in Boston 
titled "How to Crisis-Proof Your Career" 
to the Society tor Healthcare Planning and 
Marketing. He is president of Stybel Peabody 
Lincolnshire and co-author of the "Your 
Career" column, which runs in Hospital 
News & Health Care Review, The Boston 
Bu,si7u;s.s Journal, and Compensatim & Benefits 
Jounwl. ■ The following people graduated 
from the Physician Assistant Program at 
Baylor College of Medicine in Houston: 
Cynthia Wilderman Engleking, MA '75; 
Maura Polansky, BA '87; and Paula 
Respondek, BA '91. ■ Ann Wheelock 
Friou, BJ '76, this year's Southwest tegion- 
al vice president of Women in 
Communications Inc., has entered the 
English master's program at Southwest Texas 
State University. After working several 
years as an audit manager for the UT System, 
her husband, Tom, BBA '78, has a new job 



as business manager of UT's Institute for 
Advanced Technology. ■ Gay Warren 
Gaddis.BFA '77, president of Austin-based 
T3, a public relations and marketing firm, 
has landed a new account: Hill Country 
Cellars. Adweek featured T3's acquisition 
of the Texas winery in the December 1 2 
issue. ■ Baker and Hostetler law firm has 
hired two new attorneys: Jon David Ivey, 
BBA '77, Houston; and Hurlie H. Collier, 
MBA '83, La Marque. TTie finn named Scott 
G. Camp, BBA '80, JD '84, coordinator of 
the litigation group, and hired Tonya A. 
Jacobs, BA '91, and Margaret Williams, 
BA '86, JD '91, as a.ssociates. ■ Inside PR 
magazine named 
Dallas-based Meltzer 
and Martin Public 
Relations, owned by 
Rob Martin, BJ '77, 
MBA '80, one the 
nation's "Twelve Hot 
Creative Shops" for 
1994. This is the 
company's third con- 
secutive year on the 
list. ■ In October Diana Mechler, BA '77, 
and her husband, James T. Collins, MS 
'79, had a baby girl, Kathcrine Caroline. 
They already had one son, J immy, and decid- 
ed to move to a larger home to make room 
for the new addition to the family. ■ After 
almost 1 8 years as a television news reporter 
at K VUE-TV in Austin, Karen Sonleitner, 
BJ '77, ran for public office. She has been 
sworn in as Travis County commissioner 
for west and northwest Austin, Pflugerville, 
Jonestown, and Lago Vista. She is part of 
a three-woman majority on the five-mem- 
ber Commissioners' Court. ■ Karen 
Tumulty, BJ '77, worked for two years at 




Robert Martin 
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The world is Bates' studio 



BY Anita Walker Howard 



When a Daily Texan cartoonist 
leaves The University of Texas, 
he may go to Bloom County 
(Berke Breathed) or to Carmel-by-the-Sea 
in California, Fiji, and ports of call around 
the world. TTiat wanderlusting artist would 
be Bill Bates. 

Bates, 64, retains his youthful pixie grin, 
slim body, and dancing feet that are as like- 
ly to break into a jig as to jump again into 
a Longhorn cheerleaders' mode. 

He and his wife, Lei Lei Zhaoof Nanj ing, 
China, and daughter Chelsea Mei now live 
in Austin's western hills, but admit the lure 
of the South Pacific still calls. Bates' next 
assignment is to do a book. The Hands of 
Fiji. He and his family will spend next year 
in Fiji where he will draw a book of hands 
molding vases, arranging flowers, and chop- 
ping dalo for dinner. 

Bates was a student at the University his 
junior and senior years, 1949-51, when he 
created the cartoon "Bevo." Bevo was a "big 
man on campus" with a longhorn head. 
Majoring in art, Bates took classes with 



Sy fha flme iva sailed away /he sau/fi-mitdkrJy m'nds >a/ bi*<tn 
ffie Ssg mJand makir^ the \ 
lights of Sydney crystat dear ^ 




Fess Parker (famous for 
those crazy Texan ads, 
like the one that read, 
"Fess Parker Likes Chi Omegas . . . because 
they are smoother."); Dodo McQueen, who 
became L.Q. Jones in the movies; and Tom 
Jones and Harvey Schmidt, who wrote 
Fantostiks and J 10 in t/ie S/ude. He dated 
Cathy Grandstaff, who became Cathy Grant, 
who became Mrs. Bing Crosby. Bates worked 
on The. Daily Texan during the days when 
Ronnie Dugger and Olan Brewer were vying 
for the editorship. 

While Garry Trudeau ("Doonesbury") is 
Breathed's artistic father, Bates was so influ- 
enced by Milton Caniff ("Steve Canyon" 
and "Terry and the Pirates") that he chose 
Sigma Chi fraternity. Bates left UT for a 
Korean War stint in the Air Force, serv- 
ing as a technical illustrator. In 1 959, Bates 
landed in San Francisco where he created 
"Ping," a wordless comic strip about an elf- 
like Chinese man that ran daily in the San 
Francisco Examiner. 

In 1970 wanderlust overtook Bates and 
he took to the sea, discovering 
the South Pacific aboard the 
S.S. Mariposa. He earned his 
passage by drawing caricatures 
of the passengers. He liked this 
life so much that for 1 5 years 
(1979-94) he was artist-in-res- 
idence aboard Royal Viking 
Ships. He produced more than 
5,000 pen-and-ink drawings 
from 100 countries around the 
world that have been published 
in 18 travel books. 

Bates met his wife while in 
Australia illustrating his book. 
The Chefs of Sydrwy. 




HAVE PEN, WILL TRAVEL 

(Above)Baies sLfic/ics while 
sitting on the wall surrounding 
Obi Tcmm in Duhrmmk, 
Yugoslavia. (Right) This 
"Bevo" ran as a t>ar\el 
cartoon in The IDaily Texan 
from J 949-5 1. (Bekm<) Bates 
drew hundreds of single panel 
cartoor\s like this for a C-armel 
newspaper. (Bottom left) He 
has done hundreds of iUustratior\s 
such as this for travel books . 





"] don't care HOW low ihc Wn- Jones gels . 
we're ^oing to FINISH tht'. cruise." 



Where is home to Bill Bates.' Carmel 
claims him because the people there believe 
he has special insight into the soul of this 
square-mile of Paradise. Tyler, Texas, claims 
him because that is where he was reared 
and where he went to school (Tyler Junior 
College). Austin claims him. After all, he 
came back to show off his family, as would 
any good son. ^ 



Anita Walker Howard, '40, lives in Austin. 
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the San Antonio Light before entering the 
Harvard business schixil. After graduation, 
she joined the Los Angeles Times, where she 
covered everything from the Iran-Contra 
affairto Rob Kerrey's 1992 presidential cam- 
paign. Her insightful reports earned nation- 
al recognition, and last year she was asked 
to he the congressiotial correspondent for 
Time magazine. In November she wrote a 
cover story on NewtGingrich and an accom- 
panying story on Tom Foley. ■ Jim 
Yarbrough, BBA '77, who was an All- 
Southwest Conference player under coach- 
es Darrell Royal and Fred Akers, was sworn 
in as county judge of 
Galveston County. 
■ Lina Gallardo, B A 
'78, BS '81, has been 
promoted to vice 
president of account 
services in the Austin 
office of Kamstra 
Communications. ■ 
Lina Gallardo Candelario Zapata, 
BA'78,MA '85, has 
been appointed 
director of foreign student and staff affairs 
at the University of Illinois at Chicago. For 
the past eight years, she has worked at 
Montclair State QiUege in Upper Montclair, 
N.J., most recently as associate dean of stu- 
dents and director of international services. 
She spent more than two years with the 
Peace Corps in El Salvador and Costa Rica, 
speaks fluent Spanish, and is particularly 
interested in Latin American studies and 
Third World development. ■ Jay Lucas, 
BBA '79, president of the office and invest- 
ments division of the Harry B. Lucas 
Company in Dallas, has been elected the 
1995 president of Chicago's Commercial 
Investment Real 
Estate Institute. He 
is also director of the 
Texas Association of 
Realtors as well as 
chairman of the 
Methodist Leaders 
Board of the 
Methixlist Htspitals. 
Jay Lucas ■ Afterreceivinghis 

doctorate in geogra- 
phy, Michael V. 
Meed, BBA '79, PhD '94, a major in the 
Marine Corps Reser\'e, started working as 
a geographic information systems analyst 
at thcTcxasNatural Resource Conservation 
Commission in Austin. 





'80s 

■ Gov. Bush appointed Antonio O. Garza 
Jr., BBA '80, secretary of state, and the sen- 
ate confirmed his choice. Garza, a 1989 
recipient of the Outstanding Young Texas 
Ex Award, had been county judge of 
Cameron County. ■ Julie Tindall 
DeVincentis, BA '81 , MBA '83, who as an 
intern at The Ex-Students' Association 
helped t>btain the five original $10,000 
scholarships of the Texas Excellence Awards 
Program, wrote in to recap what she has 
been doing the past 1 2 years. After gradu- 
ation, she accepted an offer to work at 
Bloomingdale's in New York City. After 
four years, she left corporate finance to have 
a son, Daniel; her second child, Alyssa, was 
bom in 1 992 . Last year she was named vice 
president of f inance for Hygrade Distribution 
and Delivery Systems Inc., a furniture com- 
pany. Her husband, Al, is a product man- 
ager for AT&.T Network Sy.stems. B Barbara 
Paulsen, BA '81, Houston, has been pro- 
moted from executive editor to editor of 
Health, a women's lifestyle magazine. 




From left: Mason, Taylor, Larsen, 
and Chaps Weitzel 



■ After 150 months of "wedded bliss," 
J. Dennis,JD'81 ,andLori Mason Weitzel, 
BBA '82, had another son. Chaps. Their 
other children are Mason, Taylor, and 
Larsen. Dennis is a partner in the Dallas 
law firm Burleson, Tate, and Gibson, and 
Lori stays home "watching soaps and eat- 
ing bonbons." ■ Ken Capps, BJ '82, was 
promoted to president of corporate mar- 
keting at Levenson and Hill in Dallas. For 
his work as the executive director of 
AmeriFest Dallas '94, the city's World Cup 
event, Capps won the 1994 Broadcast 
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Draper reports on Texas and beyond 



BY Margaret Stirling Meyer 



He has interviewed hook- 
ers, prison inmates, 
well-known politicians, 
and professional athletes. He has 
schmoozed with jann Wenner, 
founding editor of Roliing Stone 
magazine, and counterculture 
hero Hunter S. Thompson. It's 
all in a day's work for 37-year- 
old Plan II graduate Robert 
Draper, BA '79, a senior editor 
at Texas Monthly and author 
of the widely praised 1990 
Doubleday book Roliing Stone Magazine: 
The Uncensorred History. He has had numer- 
ous Texas Monthly cover stories, including 
one in August 1994 on Austin's prostitution 
scandal. 

Draper is also widely sought after as a fi-ee- 
lance journalist. American Airlines recent- 
ly flew him to Switzerland to write an article 
for their in-flight magazine, and Premiere mag- 
azine is flying him to Slovakia to interview 
Dennis Quaid. Since receiving a National 
Magazine Award nomination from the 
American Society of Magazine Editors for a 
1993 article published in Texas Monthly, he 
has gotten more freelance offers than he has 
time for. He has also received the State Bar 
of Texas' Gavel Award. 

But it hasn't been an easy road for this 
casually handsome journalist who struggled 
from 1985 until 1990 to make it as a full- 
time freelance journalist. "1 wrote for any- 
body who would take me just to get in print 
and hopefully to get some money," Draper 
reports about his early days as a writer. "It 
seemed that almost every magazine that I 
worked for would fold as soon as I turned in 
my work, or otherwise would kill my story. I 
remember one year I earned something like 
$7,000 freelancing, and 1 thought, 'It just 
can't get any worse than this.' TTie next year 
I earned $5,000." He says Texas Monthly 
rejected his writing for almost 7 years before 
eventually publishing him. 

The phone rings in Draper's office in the 
sleek downtown Austin high-rise. Dressed in 
a blue button-down shirt, khaki pants, and 
wire-rim glasses, he gives the caller his home 




phone number and they make plans for an 
interview. After hanging up, he explains with 
excitement that the caller is a reliable source 
wanting to give him off-the-record scandalous 
information on a high-profile public figure 
Draper is writing a story about. 

As if he doesn't already have enough irons 
in the fire, his Manhattan agent is now scout- 
ing out publishing houses for not only the 
450-page novel that Draper recently com- 
pleted, but also an earlier novel he started in 
1986 and has spent years revising. Both of 
the novels take place in Texas. "I love all the 
stories Texas has to offer," he says. An edi- 
tor at a certain publishing house has shown 
definite interest in one of his novels, but has 
requested revisions that Draper doesn't know 
when he'll find the time to do. "It's really 
hard to be working on a story about prison 
gangs or prostitutes in which there are hard 
data to accumulate by day, and then by night 
or early morning be trying to bang a work of 
fiction into shape," says Draper. 

Draper, whose grandfather was Watergate 
special prosecutor Leon Jaworski, was the 
assistant editor of his high school paper and 
wr(5te occasionally for The Daily Texan. His 
Plan II English professor, Joseph Malof, had 
a strong positive influence on him. "Malof is 
the kind of educator we should aspire to find 
more of; he teaches people to become better 
students, better writers, and better readers." 
Draper had started his first novel while in 
high school and sent it off to be published 
when he completed it during his first year at 
UT. "1 sent it to around 20 publishing hous- 
es and, thankfjUy , they all rejected it, because 



it's this horrible, tortured adolescent novel." 
He stayed in Austin and managed a rock- 
and-roll band for a few years after graduat- 
ing from UT in 1979. He was music editor 
at The Austin Chronicle for a year in the 
early '80s. 

Things started taking off when he got the 
Doubleday contract to write Rolling Stone 
Magazine : The Uncensored History. The book 
gives an insider's look at the salad days of cre- 
ative geniuses such as photographer Annie 
Liebovitz, legendary writer Hunter S. 
Thompson, RoUingStone founding editor Jann 
Wenner, writer Joe Eszterhas (who went on 
to write the screenplay for Basic Instinct), and 
writer Cameron Crowe (who penned Fast 
Times at Riclgemont Higii). 

Wenner did not seem pleased with the 
way he was portrayed in the book. "I don't 
think I'm on his party list," Draper says. He 
visited and interviewed Hunter S. Thompson 
at his Colorado retreat while writing the book. 
Thompson and other early Rolling S tone writ- 
ers have given Draper positive feedback regard- 
ing the book. 

Draper was hired by Texas Monthly in 1 99 1 
and promoted to senior editor in early 1993. 
His articles often read like good novels, draw- 
ing you into the world of the people he is 
profiling, as in his description of prison guard 
LuisSandovalinthe August 1991 coverstory, 
"A Guard in Gangland": "At a given time, 
Sandoval would stand guard over hundreds 
of inmates. Anytime they chose — anytime 
— they could kill him. The thought worked 
away at his nerves. He took up smoking, two 
packs every eight-hour shift." Draper's favorite 
novelist is Cormac McCarthy, "and I'm a 
severe Faulkner devotee." Harper's is his 
favorite magazine. 

Draper has been corresponding with a 
prison inmate he met during the process of 
his work. He and this man are both "Cormac 
McCarthy freaks," and occasionally when he 
is in Huntsville, Draper will drop by the Walls 
unit to visit his correspondent friend. 

"If I had to script a life for myself, profes- 
sionally at least, writing for Texas Monthly 
and writing novels sounds like a very good 
life to me," Draper muses. "I really think it 
is a privilege to be a writer. Even when 1 was 
making no money at all, I still thought it was 
the only kind of life to lead." ^ 



Margaret Stirling Meyer, BA '83, Austin, is a 
psychiatrist and freelance writer. 
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Award for "Best 
Sponsorship Video" 
from the Inter- 
i national Festivals 

Association. Tlie fes- 
tival was awarded 
"Best Promotional 
Event" by the Texas 
Downtown AssiKia- 
tion. ■ Mark S. 
Scudder, BBA '82, and Richard L. Smith, 
BJ '84, were elected partners in the Dallas- 
based law firm Strasburger and Price. Both 
are members of the Dallas Bar Association. 
Shireen I. Bacon, JD '94, and Scott A. 
Taylor, MBA '94, J D '94, joined the Au.stin 
office as associates. The following attorneys 
joined the Dallas office as associates: 
Christine Van Vooren Cole, BS '89; JoAnn 
Dalrymple, BA '9 1 , J D '94; John W. Lanius, 
B A '9 1 ; Elvin E. Smith , J D '92 ; and Eugene 
C. Vallow, JD '94. ■ Gregory Frederick 
Ahrens, BS '83, has become a partner in 
the law firm Wood, Herron, and Evans, 
which specializes in intellectual property 
law. Also, he and his wife, Kirsten, announce 
the birth ot their first son. Alec Gregory'. 

■ Lisa Beyer, BJ '83, married author Ze'ev 
Chafets. They live in Jerusalem, where she 
is bureau chief for Time magazine. HMichael 
T. Kelly, BBA '84, has opened a solo law 
practice in Arlington. It is a general prac- 
tice, but he focuses on disability claimants 
before the Social Security Administration. 

■ E. Scott Lineberry, BBA '84, JD '87, has 
joined the Hutcheson and Grundy law 
firm, concentrating on corporate and secu- 
rities law. ■ Navy Lt. Kyle E. Westbrook, 
BS '85, was one of 200 sailors who com- 
pleted a 30,000-mile voyage through the 
Mediterranean, Adriatic, and Black seas. 
During D-Day commemoration, he took 
part in the same program President Clinton 
attended to honor World War 11 veterans. 

■ In January John David Westfield, BA 
'85, MAP '87, joined American Airlines as 
managing director of flight, ground, and 
customer service training operations at 
the D/FW airport. ■ Peter W. Chen, BA 
'86, Arlington, Mass., earned an MS in 
1990 and PhD in 1994 from the University 
of Texas Health Science Center in Houston, 
where he received the 1 994 Sowell-Huggins 
Award in Cancer Research from M.D. 
Anderson Cancer Center. ■ The El Paso 
law firm Gage, Beach, and Ager has 
changed its name to Gage and Kimmclman 
to reflect the partnership ot David 
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Kimmelinan,JD'86, 
a bilingual mcmher 
of the state bar asso- 
ciations of both 
Texas and New 
Mexico. ■Timothy 
A Heinrich, JD '87, 

^^^^ has become a share- 

holder and vice pres- 
^^^^ ident of Boyar, 

^^PQHk Simon, and Miller, a 

I Houston law firm. 

*^ He is immediate past 

president and char- 
ter member of the 
Kiwanis Club and 
is a member of 
the Houston Bar 
Association, the 
State Bar of Texas, the Texas Young Lawyers 
Association, and the Houston Young 
Lawyers Association. ■ Rodger Kohn, BA 
'87, has joined Foster, Pepper, and 
Shefelman's litigation practice group in 
Seattle as an associate. B Royce Thomas 
Barron, BBA '88, and Cynthia Comeaux, 
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BBA '90, have moved to Piano from New 
Orleans. She is the audit staff scheduler for 
Price Waterhouse, and he is an indepen- 
dent CP. A. They both belong to the College 
of Business Administration Student Council, 
which met in Dallas in November. The 
group is looking for other former members 
to meet monthly for happy hours. Anyone 
interested can contact Cindy at 214/ 
754-7903. ■ Van Edward Butler, MBA 
'88, vice president of Echo Production in 
Graham, and his wife, Cheryl, announce 
the birth of their baby, Ben. Their other 
children are Lauren, 11, and Jenny, 7. ■ 
Catherine Collins, BA '88, Austin, pro- 
gram administrator for various transporta- 
tion issues, has been transferred to the 
Mobile Source Policy and Regulations 
Division at the Texas Natural Resource 
Conservation Commission. ■ Tina Juarez, 
PhD '88, Austin, has written a historical 
novel set within the context of both the 
MexicanRevolutionof ISlOand theTexas 
Revolution of 1836, Coil No Man Master, 
to be released in April. She is co-editor of 
Grading and Marking in American ScHmIs: 
Two Centuries of Debate, and has published 
articles on education in national journals. 
■ Navy Lt. Scott S. McQuillen, BA '88, 
has reported for duty with Fleet Logistics 
Support in San Diego. ■ This June, Sam 
Houston Epstein, BA '89, who teaches 
children with learning disabilities at the 
New Way School in Scottsdale, Ariz., is 
going to climb 20,320 feet to the top of 
Mount McKinley, the highest mountain in 
North America, to raise money for the 
American Foundation for the Blind. Eric 
Weiheinmayer, who is blind, is going to 
accompany him, along with four other 
climbers. For more information about 
HighSights '95, call 602/946-9 1 1 2.B Greg 
E. Mendoza, BBA '89, and his wife, Monica, 
are the proud parents of twin boys, Greg- 
Anthony and Jeremy, born April 29 and 
30 last year. Tliey also 
have a two-year-old 
daughter, Briana. 
Greg is the employ- 
ee relations ofificerfor 
the Texas Workers' 
Compensation 
Commission. ■ 
Steven Sharpless, BS 
'82, is now general 
manager of Austin 

operations for ExecuTrain of Texas, which 
teaches people how to use their software 



n 

Steven Sharpless 



most effectively. Previously, he was presi- 
dent of Optimum Technology Corporation 
in Houston. ■ Navy Lt. James E. Taylor, 
BA '89, has returned from an assignment 
in the western Pacific and Indian oceans. 
While there, he searched ships violating 
international .sanctions by heading to and 
from Iraq. He also visited Hawaii, Indonesia, 
Bahrain, TTiailand, and the United Arab 
Emirates. 

'90s 

■ Lt. William Avery, BA '91, married 
Melinda Bush, BS '94, on December 17. 
They honeymooned in Park City, Utah, 
and are living in Barbers Point, Hawaii. ■ 
Yorgho Arditzoglou, BS '92, MS '94, is a 
structural engineer for Shiner, Moseley , and 
Associates Inc. in Corpus Christi. He is 
interim treasurer for his local branch of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and 
A wards Committee co-chair for the Nueces 
County chapter ot the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers. ■ Navy Lt. j.g. 
David C. Estes, BBA '92, has received the 
Navy Commendation Medal for his con- 
tributions while serving aboard the USS 
Paul F. Foster, a destriiyer based in Long 
Beach, Calif ■ Joseph Michael Kaner, BA 
'92, who works tor the United American 
Insurance Company in Dallas, passed his 
final examination to become an associate 
of the Society of Actuaries. He and his wife, 
Marni Berkowitz, BS '90, who teaches the 
third grade, recently built their first house. 

■ Mark Whittum, BS '92, and Felice Cohen, 
BA '93, were married last July in Toms 
River, N.J. , and are now living in Cambridge, 
Mass., where Felice is working on a PhD in 
English at Harvard, and Mark is working 
on an MS in mechanical engineering at 
Northeastern. ■ Michelle Sawatka, BJ '92, 
transferred from Memphis to New York 
City, to work as a communications associ- 
ate at International Paper's corporate head- 
quarters. ■ Navy Ensign Mark J. McCluan, 
BA '93, has completed a six-month voyage 
to the Persian Gulf, where he participated 
in a variety ot multinational operations, 
including an exercise with the United Arab 
Emirates Navy. He al.so visited the Orient. 

■ Marine 2nd Lt. Harald Aagaard, BJ '94, 
has graduated from Basic School, a Marine 
Corps course designed to teach land navi- 
gation, marksmanship, military law, per- 
sonnel administration. Marine Corps history, 
communications, leadership, and the tech- 
niques ot military instruction. 
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Rattikins know titles 



BY Dawn Brimberry 




ENTITLED: 

(Far left) The late 
Jack Sr. and 
Annie Lea 
Rairifcm visit in the 
title company 
office. (Left) 
Current president 
Jack Ractikin Jr. 



When it comes to business, the 
Rattikins are keeping it all in 
the family. Three generations 
of Rattikins have operated Rattikin Title 
Company in Tarrant County for 50 years. 
Baylor University recently named the com- 
pany Outstanding Family Business in Texas 
for 1994, but the company's heart belongs 
toUT. 

After graduation Jack Rattikin Sr., JD 
'16, started a successful law practice in 
Anson. During that time, Rattikin's UT 
law school mentor told him about a new 
industry taking 
shape in the 
state. In 1922, 
Rattikin and his 
wife, Annie Lea, 
packed up and 
moved to Fort 
Worth, where he 

became one of the founders of the Texas 
title insurance industry. He founded Rattikin 
Title Company in 1944. 

Jack Rattikin Jr. , BBA '5 5 , J D '5 7 , joined 
the business in 1957. Under his leadership, 
the operation has grown from five to 10 
offices in Tarrant County, while more than 
doubling in size to employ more than 100 
people. The company also has owned 
branches in Amarillo, Midland, Austin, 
Burleson, Cleburne, and Glen Rose. 
Currently, all 10 of Jack Jr.'s immediate 
family are involved with the day-to-day 
operations of the company. 

Out of the extended family, nine Rattikins 



Of the extended family, nine 
Rattikins have graduated from 
The University of Texas. 



have graduated from The University 
of Texas, all earning degrees 
from the College of Business 
Administration or UT law school. "It was 
just by osmosis that my family chose UT," 
he says. "1 never told my children that was 
where they were going to college, but they 
were singing 'The Eyes of Texas' by the time 
they were two years old." 

Together they have taken the business 
far over the years, from one of the oldest 
family-owned title companies in Texas to 
a respected company throughout the state 
and nation. The 
company's title 
records date 
back to 1873 
and include 
copies of docu- 
ments for such 
historic Texas 
figures as Davy Crockett and Winfield Scott. 
More recently, Rattikin Title has provid- 
ed title insurance for prominent Texas land- 
marks such as Texas Stadium (home of the 
Dallas Cowboys) and D/FW International 
Airport. 

Jack Jr. attributes the company's success 
to the diverse talents of each family mem- 
ber. "Fortunately, there is no competitive- 
ness among my children," he says. "They 
each have their own strengths, and they 
complement each other. Team work makes 
it work." 

But the Rattikin name doesn't ensure a 
position in the company. "When a job came 



open, I had to send a 
resume and apply for the 
position just like any 
other employee," says Jeff Rattikin, BBA 
'68, Jack Jr.'s younger son. 

Jack Sr. and Jack Jr. are the only father 
and son to have been honored as Texas 
Land Title Association's Title Person of 
the Year. Jack 111, BBA '80, has been named 
Outstanding Young Title Person of the Year 
for Region Two of the Texas Land Title 
Association. The company also boasts four 
past presidents of the American Land Title 
Association, including three Rattikin fam- 
ily members — all UT graduates. Rattikin 
Title has also produced nine presidents of 
the Texas Land Title Association. 

Jack III says earning a degree from Tlie 
University of Texas has brought the fami- 
ly a lot of respect from around the state. 
"Having graduated from UT, living and 
working in the state has definitely made a 
positive impact on our business," he says. 
"When you tell people your degree is from 
UT, it makes a difference." 

"If you don't enjoy what you are doing, 
you won't be any good at it," says Jack Jr. 
"Fortunately, I can't imagine doing any- 
thing else." Wlien asked about his grand- 
children joining the company. Jack Jr. 
jokes, "Well, they may not have to go into 
the family business, but they do have to 
go to UT." V 



Datwi Brimberry works for Regian and Wilson 
Advertising and Public Relations in Fort Worth. 
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MEMBER^ 



22.5M Dcbra June Tumcy. BS '86 

22.561 Samlra Hcluh Smilh, BS '»') 

22.562 Rohcit Enc Rich, BA '82 
22.56i M,iH( Andu-» Baumann. BS '94 

22.564 CinJv M.incHulii.-m-:. BBA ■12 

22.565 Bcritv D.ivi, Vl'ilk.n 

22.566 SamFtankWilkmJr.BBA'SI 

22.567 Kevin Liurcncc ParJuc. BA '80. MA '87 
22.56« Vicki Fnindi P.mcm. BJ 'S* 

22.569 Kevin Mark Lippman. BBA '86 

22.570 Harold James Kcs^lef Jr. 

22.571 Valene Kay Ellison 

22.572 Btucc Andrew Ea^Il. BBA '82 
22.575 Unct .Allen E:cll 

22.574 AlanLccR.iher5on,BS'8J 

22.575 JiMiin Adam Ennis 

22.576 Cjscy Kinu. BS '94 

22.577 Teale Wynn rVilst>n 

22.578 Sue Marken 

22.579 JcnnilerC Paiks 
22.5al Tiidd Leslie Oreer. BS '88 

22.58 1 John Chralopher Gee. BS '77. BA 77 

22.582 Donald E. Maekcr 
22.581 Michaels Korsmeier. BS '95 
22.5S4 Waheed Lddin. rhlVS4 

22.585 JamesA. HuhKiid.BA'90 

22.586 Kirk L\ind Launius. BA ^90 

22.587 Calhey Y.»mi;Hi»d Wilson, BBA '71 

22.588 IVmald O'Neal BBA '69 

22.589 Valene J- On 

22.590 Patricia Parker Fiwbuig, BS '58 

22.591 S.imuel Lev Majors 111 

22.592 Susan Evelyn Enselklng, BS '75, MAF '77 
22.595 CJiimalum N»-ankwo. MFA '79. MA '80. 

Phil '82 

22.594 R,«cm.ir> Ndawi Nw,ink»... BS '81 

22.595 R,.hert Richard Boldmi!, BBA '60 

22.596 Mane). B..ldinB 

22.597 S>.nJra t")ster Kau(ni.in. PhD '85 

22.598 John Davis Riwidy. LLB '60 

22.599 Thnm.i5 J.Beph Kane, BBA '78, MPA 'SO 

22.600 J.«.- Daniin CisilcschouUt, BBA '81 

22.601 David Leroy .Scoll Jr.. BS '9) 

22.602 Theresa Gigito* Cina 

22.60) Nelson RiJollo Cana, MBA '91 

22.604 Shiinni Faye Sv>edli>«, ,MS '92 

22.605 Thoin.is C. Sho|y.H. BBA '75. .MBA '74 
22.aT6 Ann Hendersiin Sho(M.H. BS '73 

22.607 Karen D'.Ann RuKy. BS '90 

22.608 Nancy W. Harlan. BBA '78 

22.609 Gary Trcnion LVavis. BS ^92 

22.610 Melanie A, Bailey 

22.61 1 Chester Al.in Sug.irek. BS '85 

22.612 Mathew E. Widmer 
22.61! Ronny Ixe WillLims 

22.614 Jene R.« Williams. BA '74. MLS '75 

22.615 Eh:ahelh Blackman 

22.616 Christopher Wiley Jones 

22.617 Melind.1 Elaine Jones 

22.618 Mary Lee Mays Roberts 

22.619 Julia Ann Murray R.iv Davis<m, BA '80 

22.620 Auhrey Lee Jones Jr.. BBA '77 

22.621 Chtisttali Reeves Samples. BBA '94 

22.622 U-e Ednard Johnson Jr., BS '84 

22.62 5 Michelle Murray Johnson. BA '81 

22.624 James Bevens Stewall. BA '71, MLS '72 

22.625 Lynne Renee Lande. BA '87 

22.626 [\-hra Eckhardt 

22.627 Mark Wavne HohS. BBA '92 

22.628 Charles E. Hohhs. BBA '90. BA '91 

22.629 Cmttance Un Park. BA '76, PhD '84 
22,650 David Rus,sell Bii-ar. BA '74 

22.631 Holly Beachley Btear, MA '82 

22.632 Chnsiopliet Allen Homan, BS '92 

22.63 3 Carislyn Myiah Le Master, BA '83 

22.634 Allis<in .Ann Winter, BBA '89 

22.635 Florence Sanders WitliB. BS '46 

22.636 JeredG, Stapleton, BA '94 

22.637 Heather Lynn Hanson. BA '94. BS '94 

22.638 Kenneth Gayle Hawan. BA '81. JD '84 

22.639 Beverly Pieslon Hawaii, BS '81 

22.640 I>,iwn Greenspan Btownman, BBA '79 

22.641 Joel Evan Roscnihal. BBA '84. MBA '89 



22.642 Laura .Michele Mave.iux, BA '.■<9 

22.643 Mich.iel Loren Smith. BBA '94 

22.644 Rav Lawrence Bell. BS '82 

22.645 Robert Thom,is Ray. BS '82 

22.646 Sarah Wimberlv Ray, JD '89 

22.647 Tracy Elaine Rixiger, 

22.648 Nancy Wuslrau Harlan. BBA '79 

22.649 Stephen Maedl. BS '81 

22.650 Stacey W,iyne Hughes, BBA ^92 

22.651 Cindy Rumbaugh Hughes 

22.652 Chnsiof Jixsef Kessler, MA '89 
22,65) Veronica Maria Liu Lau, BB.A '87 

22.654 Kelli Gulp Wcin:ierl. BA '89 

22.655 Sean Patrick Keenan. BS '94 

22.656 Chnstine Eliabeih Bain, BA '94 

22.657 Smyth Carolena Swansm, BA '94, BBA '94 

22.658 M.irsha .A. Swanssin 

22.659 Uura Ellen Boss Oibs,.n. BS '88. MS "9) 
•**Lite members 22.660 through 22.781 were listed 
in the Januan/R'btuaty 1995 ;idvenisement- 

22.782 Gala Dawn Beverly. BA '91 

22.783 Oei.rRe AlhiiHi Stephen. BBA '48 

22.784 Mary Ellen Wignen Matthews. BBA '91 

22.785 James LXniglas Maben>. BA '57 

22.786 Frances D, C.H>k 

22.787 Jay Stuan Blanion. BBA '82 

22.788 .Michelle Ann Blakeley. BS '93 

22.789 Raymond L. McKee. BS '49 

22.790 LiVerne Stindt McKee 

22.791 Ben Brannen Ballengee. MBA '93 

22.792 Sandra Rich OK-rpriller. BA '80 

22.793 Jimmy D. Oberpriller 

22.794 Frank Beeler Stahl Jr. BBA '64. LLB '65 

22.795 James Rohen Uwtence. BBA ^91 

22.796 Shanm'n H.nth Lawrence. BS '92 

22.797 Eduatdo Rol-erio R.JriBue:. LLB '69 

22.798 Fredenck Page Bsickincham. BS '75 

22.799 Rhonda Rk Hum. BJ '91 
22.»a'l Lisa Meshelle Schendel, BS '94 

22.801 Jisse Ant.snio Flores Ji., BS '90 

22.802 James Merrill Neel, BA '60. LLB '62 

22.803 La Nell Chaliin Neel. BS '60 

22.804 Sara E. Jung OsK.in 

22.805 Craig Alan Koenig, BBA '79 

22.806 AllrcdoOilHemansle:. BS'84 

22.807 Jeft R. Baker.BS'71.MBA'7i 

22.808 Maria l\.K.res Gomale:. BA '92 

22.809 .Sandia Smith Kramer. PtiD '79 

22.810 David Selig Bosse, BS '85 

22.811 Sally Ann RudrautI Bosse. BS 'S 3. MA '85 

22.81 2 Mich.ael Lee Nc-ely. BBA '75 
22.815 Pesg\T. Neely 

22.814 Andrew Ian Murray. BA '84 

22.815 Pamela MoiTis Murray 

22.816 RosiBeth Gilmore Kaultm.in, BS '62 

22.81 7 Jenniler Reimer Garden. BS '88 

22.818 Shelley Rene Hawkins. BA '89 

22.819 Paul IViek F..iilknei, BAR '81 

22.820 Jesse- Kim Johns. BA '89 

22.821 Jikliih Lm Oliver 

22.822 Tamara Gichran-May. BA '79. MAF '85 

22.823 C, E. Mayjt. 

22.824 Linda Webster. MLS '72 

22.825 Janet Stone Oarbar: 

22.826 Evely n C. Bochssw, BBA '49. MBA '5) 

22.827 Michael Wayne Pons, BS '83 

22.828 Steven Lee Smith. JD '77 

22.829 M..nJvn Gayle R.idler. BA '93 
22.330 R.»em.iry Gainer. BS '70 

22.831 GayLi Jenalie Swift Liwe. BA '89 

22.832 James Thomas PaiTin.>,JD '73 

22.833 Mynis Sealy Outlar 

22,8 )4 Clint Eugene Mickey, BS '94 

22.835 Steven Wayne Corcoran, BS '94 

22.836 Joseph Tittle Oaliga. BS '67 
22.8)7 Mich.ael James Em«:hs.in. BBA '94 
22.8)8 Jetlety Lynn R.«;sler. BA ■9! 
22.8)9 Marilyn Lois LamK.tn. PhD '86 

22.840 Michelle Bc-th Sims. BS '90 

22.841 C. LWame 

22.842 Irene R, Smith 
22.84) Henry S. Smith. Jr. 
22,844 Frank Alfred Wheeler Jr. 



22.845 Erich RoK-n Bell, BBA '93 

22.846 Roger A. MensksM, BBA '95 

22.847 William Robert G.iston, BA '58 

22.848 Judith ,Ann Gaston 

22.849 James Llovd Lovell, BA '69 

22.850 Nancy KiK-h Usvell. BS '70 

22.851 LVten Earl Williams. BS '91 

22.852 Michael James Luneau. BS '89. MS '92 

22.853 Rosalinda Estrada Luneau. BS ',S9 

22.854 Joseph Thoma.sReue.BS '90 

22.855 Patricia SneedCisuch.BS '61 

22.856 Grcgsm L>avid WocJarJ, BBA '88 

22.857 Leonel Manuel Acevedo Sr.. BS '50 

22.858 aivia Mendoa Acevedo. BA '48 

22.859 William Richard Jonson. BA '68. JD '71 

22.860 Maria EliamJoJonson.BA '68 

22.861 Heriberto P.iy.in Jr.. BA '87 

22.862 .Vfelinda .Ann Garcia Payan. BS '86 
22.865 Antonio Roll Corhetl. BBA '80 

22.864 Shannon SchilJknechi Qsrhett. BS '86 

22.865 Werner Gottlieb Rohm. BBA '57 

22.866 Kathenne Pollard Rohm 

22.867 Kevin Roben Meier. BS '.^ts 

22.868 Stephen Richatd Tliomas, MS '84 

22.869 JeiryJemiganPsKil. BS'77 

22.870 Dorothy Grand McClamroch 

22.871 L'Hana Carrania, BS '82 

22.872 Willene Speck S.in(oid, BS ^90 
22,973 Ch.indla Stetring Paltenson, B.^ '91 

22.874 Eric Vance Panerson 

22.875 L>ayTOn Reed Warden Ji.. BS '74 

22.876 Sharron S. Warden 

22.877 Jill Ann Cksud. BBA '79. MPA 'W 

22.878 Stephen Charles Mc«e. BS '94. BA '94 

22.879 Melanie Jo M.sore. BA '94 

22.880 Steven Cyril C..X, BBA '69 

22.881 James Mark Miller, BA '83 

22.882 Lisa Robin Kibler, BA ^90 

22.883 Mary .Amanda Olenewinkel. BJ '90 

22.884 WaherC. n,.bl- 111. BA '91. BS '91 

22.885 Brian Allen Bale,. BS '90 

22.886 Rolen Dale Snowden, BS '54 

22.887 Sandra Beasley Gehnng, BS '72 MEJ '79 

22.888 Melih Mehmet Selvili, BS '53, MS '53 

22.889 Tracy Jill Willi, BA '89 

22.890 John Michael Hesler, MPA '91. BBA '91 

22.891 Yun-LingLiu, BS'85 

22.892 Robert Th.mpsi.n Hurhnince Jr.. BA ^94 

22.893 Ronald (Tlarles Anderson. BAR '7 1 

22.894 Holly Lyn Lewis. BA '9) 

22.895 Oregon Jav B.imara. BBA '90 

22.896 DougU Andrew Batl.sol, BS '69 

22.897 Madelyn Gerdes Siegmund, BBA '66 
22,899 Alfred John Siegmund Jr. 

22.899 Steven Michael Watnik, MA '89 

22.900 Mickiel Ray Arambula, BS '76 

22.901 Mary Zuehei Arimbula. BA '82 

22.902 Dwight Scott Pwhlmann. BA "84 

22.903 Gregory Aan-n Averbiich. BBA '87 

22.904 Ruben S. Soils. .MS 'SO, PhD '86 

22.905 Atrhur William Witt III, MS '70 

22.906 George Wilmot Bn«n Jr.. BBA '68 
22.'>07 Su:anne Tn'ul Brown. B.A"70 
22.906 Roben Clinton Smith. BA '66 

22.909 DAnn DuesterhiHrh McGraw, BS '83 

22.910 Latr\ l\-,in Le Master. BBA '88 

22.911 Kevin D.ivid King. BA '89 

22.912 Nina Ccxsper King. BA 91 

22.91 3 John Wright How,iid. BS '86 

22.914 Sandra Gagliardi Howard. BS '8« 

22.915 R>.yceGeneG«ikJr.,BS'75 

22.916 Phyllis A. Gx* 

22.917 Esmeralda Guadalupe Pnictof. BBA '80 

22.918 Julie E. Williams. BS -93 

22.919 Stacie L, Hendeison, BA '94 

22.920 Charles Andrew W,«Jward, BA '94 

22.92 1 Mehsiu Kathryn Ferrell. BA '88. JD '91 

22.922 Charles A. Wall Jr.. BA '94 
22.925 MayLeaMcCuldy.BA'2) 

22.924 Garry L. Nail, BA '58, MA '59 

22.925 Layne E. Jack«.n GsKsme, BFA '79 

22.926 Mimica Michelle M,mrreal 

22.927 .Andrew Walter Beming. PhD '94 



22.928 Misti Leigh Nelssm. BA '94 

22.929 Amy Levitt Psatis, BS '85 
22.9» Wiley Baxter Bennett. BA '94 
22,9) 1 James Anslc Smith Jr.. BBA '78 
22.952 Noni Wollit: Smith 

22.933 Roben Carl Tumey Sr 

22.954 Paul Bn-an Riggs. BS '79 

22.935 Susan G. Riggs. BBA '79. MPA '80 

22.936 J.imes Edward Smith. JD '82 

22.937 Dary l ViUarreal. BBA '79 

22.938 Donald Sherwoikl Fraser. BA '52 

22.939 ChnstopherRy.inM.ich 

22.940 David Kenneth Kumpl. BS '70. MS '72 

22.941 Bernard Galin Brady. BS '72. MS 7) 

22.942 Jeanne M. Lagowski 

22.943 Joseph Lagowski 

22.944 Roy Morgan .Andeissm 

22.945 Carey Ford Lively Jr.. BS '60 

22.946 William Paul Pavelskl. BS '90 

22.947 Shanin Louise Dabeck. BA '89 

22.948 William L'tarrell Amyer. BBA '91 

22.949 Jack Greer Taylor 111. BJ '93 

22.950 John Kuempel. BA V2 

22.951 J,H.-D.iciuLindsey.BA'9) 

22.952 Mark Edward McKay. BBA '90 

22.953 Terry OambrellLindsci . BBA '89 

22.954 Andrew W.iyne Albin. BAR '90 

22.955 Simi J.imil Salam. BS '65 

22.956 OirislySalam 

22.957 Ricky |ohn H,irhi.. BS '95 

22.958 tJlolia Ludwig tinnier. BS '7 1 

22.959 William Mark Thompson. BA '74. JD '76 

22.960 Steven Jerome Jones 

22.961 Sunny Sc-hul: Branch 

22.962 Joel Emanuel Hammtsnd 

22.963 Bud Old 111. BBA '71 

22.964 A.J, KiekeJt.BBA'SO 

22.965 Peter Daniel Preston. LLB '66 

22.966 Richard Galen Kemp 

22.967 Cynthia Morrow Kemp 

22.96S Valerie Eliiabeth Breunig. BBA '90 

22.969 Kevin G. Breunig 

22.970 Henry Eiband Wilshusen 

22.97 1 Nancy Canoll Wilshusen. BA '49 

22.972 Stephen Pulliam CiKkrell. BA '90 

22.973 Arthur James Kliewer. BBA '85 

22.974 Jack Mcn.re Sell Jr.. BBA '64 

22.975 Mark McBride Macatee. BS '92 

22.976 David Chun-TeYu 

22.977 Trisy James Bickerstaff 

22.978 Kimberly Ann Vjvrek. BS ^94 

22.979 Sira Alicia Manine: Tucker. BJ '76. MBA '79 

22.980 R.V. B.aueu5jr 

22.981 Kaveh Ma-ss>Hidian. BS '85. MS '88 

22.982 William Morg.m Lamb. BS '58 

22.983 John Charles Anderson. BS '91 

22.984 Roger Richard Johnson. BS '7 1 

22.985 Roben Wavle Hartssn. BA '54. LLB '56 

22.986 Dalyne Hanson 

22.987 Eric Andrew Clark 

22.988 Amanda Sweet Conway, BS '94 

22.989 Christopher Ray Conway 

22.990 Can.l Cintwell N.iswonhy. PhD '88 

22.991 Roben Loy BLinsceti. BA '71 

22.992 Ann Claire G.th.im 
22.99) Vernon J,* Wade, BS '88 

22.994 Shanm Dehnisch NeelJey. BBA '60 

22.995 Michael De.m Hellench. BBA ^90 
22.99^ Mars Anne Nobles 

22.997 Jerry E. Nobles. RS '53 

22.999 Timothy D. Davis. BBA '71 

22.999 \'ivian Kleideler Davis. BA '71 

23.^0 Bennett Sranley .Anton. BBA '64 

2).iX'l J.ison Lyn Bigbie. BBA '94 

23.C102 Bri.in James Bsiller. BBA '94 

23.003 Mollv Kathlyn McClesky. BBA '94 

23.ftM Manin Henry Gana Jr.. MPA '91 . BBA '91 

2 3.CI05 Kristin Michelle Newkirk. BA '91 

23,Oc'>6 Bobbin Rowan L>aws.sn. LLB '66 

23,027 .Alice Sutratt l>awson 

2).008 Edward Benson Cisoper, BBA '74. MBA '79 

23.009 Kennetli Paul Lass. BA '79 

23.010 James Mark Gnsdnick, BBA 79 
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2J.01 1 Jov Miuhcll GnxliiKk, BA '80 

23,012 Allan Aaron Hill 

23,01 S Jane Miller H.ll. BS 'Sli 

23,0H I lan\ U.we RceJ. BA HI. JD '48 

23.01 5 Manin John IV La Torre, BA '88 

25.016 Jarno H EhrerholJ, BS 79, MBA ^(l 

23.017 James Marshall M,rxlielJ. BS '67 

23.018 Rohcrr Jacl Hemng, BS 'M. MS 

23.019 Vonnie Mane Hcrrini: 

23.020 Dvnuhl Glen l>.i»ell 

23.021 AnhurW, R..>eJr„BBA'53 

23.022 Barbara Bemsrein Rose, EVS '62 

23.023 J.Jin AllnJ Wein:ierl. E3S -90 

23.024 DaviJ Michael Richie, rtlll 'f,! 

23.025 Mollis Moran Taylor, BS 'iS 

23.026 Elsie Elaine Taylor 

23.027 Helcne Dmise Leriiian, MBA ^94 

23.028 Oreiiorv Hean Okn.kv. BBA '94 

23.029 DaviJ W.ivne ReinJI. BS '70 

23.030 (ilona Tip ReinJI 

23.031 Emile Marc CuenoJ. BBA '55 

23.032 Marlha M, Cuen.O. BA '53 

23.033 Jack William Franklin Jr.. BBA '94, BA ^94 

23.034 Jana O. Nickcr».n Baldwin, BS '80 

23.035 Alan Harr^- Swlnkcli. Phil '89 

23.036 Traci Ann Oiiili.ino. BA '89 

23.037 Siephen A. Sloftel, BA ^91 

23.0)8 George Marlhews Flemms, BBA '68, Jll '71 

23.059 Ira Merrill Ouxlrich. BBA '54. LIB '56 

23.040 EmeiiineHillOmidrich. BBA'51 

23.041 Bradley Dean McClellan. BA '87. JL1 '90 

23.042 Boh Mem, BBA '59 

23.043 Patrick Harvey Zahranskv, BBA '91 

23.044 John Oeorce Sheehan Jr.. BBA '87 

23.045 Kaiser .Aslam Malik. BA '94 

23.046 Clarence James Kellemian. I3S '61 

23.047 Elysiilyn Je.inae J..nes, BBA '85 

23.048 ftiviJ Gram McFallanJ, BBA '79 

23.049 Janice Dike McFarlanJ, BS '80 

23.050 Jenniier PIskun, BA '89 

23.051 Ceci W. Mislicco. BBA '78 

2 5.052 Mallhew FreOerick Uhman. BS ^90 

23.053 C3ierry Enln- l.ehm.m. BA '90 

23.054 Nora Stephens Jato, BA ',% 

25.055 William Keith Maxwell 111, BA '87 

23.056 IVnisc IVSante Maxwell 

25.057 Melissa Cole Push, BA '73 

25.058 Dennis Mich;u-I Ciomiley, BBA '94 

25.059 EJwin Liren Kirkpalnck III, BBA '94 

2 5.060 Weklon Wo.* Hammond Jr., BA '60, 
MA'(i9. rhl)',S4 

2 5,06 1 Kevin FJwarJ Cm. BS ^94 

25,lV)2 Stephen P Diikeman 

25,tl63 Mane LoiiIm: Miller, JD ^90 

2 5.0M Grec Philip Pellctino, BA '88 

25,1^65 Kim Wehh Hon.m, BS '79 

25,066 Tvmy L. Horton 

2 5.067 Stephen EJiiar Otimers. BS '78. MS '85, 
PhD '94 

25.06<i Steven Ellis PLmco, BS ^94 

2 5.069 Brace Miller Levy. BBA '79 

2 5.070 .Vlarcus Dean Ku-schnick. BA '78 

25.071 BriJset A. Kieschnick 

25.072 Jisan Houck Schneidau. BS '77 
25.075 Paul Bennett Walker, BJ '85 

25.074 Christine Marie Dilapi, MS '90 

25.075 Edward Kaloustian 

23.076 Rohert Edward Williams, BBA '81 

23.077 Umald Ray Finch. BBA '61 

23.078 Clifton Kent Fischer. BA '70. MEd 72 

23.079 Betty Taylor Fischer. BS '72 

2 3,0,80 Juan Alheno Correa Jr., BS '90 

2 3,081 Bnxike B O Shea, MPA '92, BBA '92 

23.082 Patrick O Shea 

23.083 Len Jacohson Tesora, BA 

23.084 John M.Walton, BBA '71 

23.085 Ty Hurchinson Emhtey, BA '94 

23.086 Shen>' Sii:anne .Niemann, BBA ^94 

23.087 Edward Donald Z.ist. BS '69, MS '7 1 

23.088 Charles Austin Cattoll III 

23.089 Ruth Ann B<motdcn Robinson. BA '51 

23.090 Susan Wheelet. BBA '75 

23.091 JennKct M.«idy Cnilchticld. BA '88, BS '88 

23.092 Dorothy Thompson Ferrell 



BE A LIFE MEMBER. 
IT'S A BARGAIN. 



WHY BE 
A LIFE 
MEMBER? 



It's an investment. Life Member dues are invested, and 
only the interest is used for your member services. You'll 
never have to pay dues again! 

YOU'LL RECEIVE THE FOLLOWING: 

1 . A permanent Life Member card 

2 . An engraved, numbered key tag 

3. A car window decal 

4. A Life Member certificate 

5 . A distinctive packet 

6. Your name added to the Life Member Gallery at the 
Alumni Center 



THE EX-STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION 

P.O. Box 7278 • Al'stin.TX 7871 3 • C:ai.l 1-800/369-0023 • Austin 512/471-8092 



PAY IT OUT or PAY IT ALL 



□ LIFE MEMBERSHIP 

for $7^0 or $25 Jinvn 
pavnicni anJ 29 
hinumthiy payments i)( 
$25 LMch. 

□ SPOUSE ot Lite 
Member tor $250 or $25 
Jown p;iymenr anJ 9 
bimonthly payments ot 
$25 each. 

□ JOINT (husband and 
wife) Lite Members tor 
$1,000 or $50 down 
payment and 3H 
bimonthlv payments of 
$25 each. 

□ SENIOR CITIZEN 

(65orOLKr) Lite Member 
for $600 or $25 down 
payment and 2 3 
bimtmthlv payments of 
$25 each. 



^ SENIOR CITIZEN 
JOINT Lite Member tor 
$S00 or $25 Jown 
payment and 3 1 
bimonihly payments of 
$25 each. 

C SENIOR CITIZEN 
SPOUSE fiir $200 or $25 
down payment and 7 
hmionthly payments o( 
$25 each. 



*It you choose the pay-t>nt 
pLm. you will be consid- 
ered an associate Lite 
Member and will receive 
all rejjular member bene- 
tirs. When paid in full, you 
will receive your numbered 
key ray, Lite Member cer- 
titicate and packet, and 
your name will be entered 
on a scn->ll. 



Do you need any off the followliHi? 

□ Membership card Window decal 

□ Repiacemeni Lite Membership key tag - $5 
(for Lite Memlu-rs only) 

□ Mr. □ Mrs. n Ms. n Or. □ Miss □ Other _ 

Name 

Social Security No. 

Address 



City/Statc/ZIP . 



Telephone: Home ( )_ 

Work( ) 



U Check Enclosed 

□ Send me a statement bimonthly 
LI Charye my credit card bimonthly 

□ Please charpe my C MiLStciCard □ VISA 



Oedil Card Numlter_ 
Amount $ 



I 



E.\pir.utt>n Datf 



March / .April 1995 
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welcome to camptexas 




The Eyes of Texas 

MNHAL GIVING CLUB 



\#ne of The Association's newest programs 
is Camptexas, a two day retreat for entering 
freshmen to instill a sense of belonging and 
tradition and to provide the opportunity to 
meet one on one with student leaders, 
administrators and professors. Raquel Gana, 
the mother of a Camptexas participant 
WTOte: 

/ am wdimg to let now knou' tluit Campte.vos 
IS an exccllt'Tii \m)ffam.. .Vl\ ti^tug/iter retwmc'd 
/rom this camp ver^ optimistic and eager to start 
her fint year in college. She raved ahxiut the 
aclii'itie.'i and iniolvement of all the schools, and 
colleges. My daughter believes this program is 
giving her an edge to her success at UT. 

As a high schuol counselor, I will encourage 
my student-s to attend this program in the future. 



The Eyes of Texas Annual Giving club, supporting The University's 
effort to give the best education possible, is a unique circle of Texas 
Exes who recognize The Ex Students' Association's fxjsitive impact 
on the quality of teaching and student life at The University of Texas. Through 
annual contributions of $1,000, $500, $250 or $100, Texas Exes and friends 
make a very real impact on the lives of everyone associated with The 
University — students, professors, teaching assistants, and advisers. But it hard- 
ly stops there. Today's students are tomorrow's leaders. Contributions to The 
University through this fund will make a difference in the future. 



Contributions to The Eyes of Texas Annual Giving Club 
make The University a more personal place! 

The Ex-Students' Association awarded $496,354 in scholarships to 431 deserving 
students for the 1994-95 year. The Eyes of Texas Annual Giving Cliih funds: the 
Nowotny Internship Program • President's Leadership Awards • Student 
Leadership Training • Student Opportunity Fund • Texas Excellence Awards for 
Outstanding High Schcrol Teachers • Texas Excellence Teaching Awards 



THE EYES OF TEXAS ANNUAL GIVING CLUB 



Address 




Citv 




Slate 


ZiD 


Daytime phone (include area 


code) 


Social Security Number 




Print preferred name(s) lor r 


icognition plaque/paper weiglit 


1 prefer not to receive a 

Please enroll me/us in 


recognition plaque/paper iveight 

The Eyes of Texas Annual Giving Club 



Contributions at tlie SI, 000. $500. $250 level may be made in installments 

Full $1 ,000 annual contribution enclosed, or S250 enclosed. Bill me at $250 quarterly. 

Full $500 annual contribution enclosed, or $1 25 enclosed. Bill me at $1 25 quarterly. 

Full $250 annual contribution enclosed, or $125 enclosed. Bill me for $125 in montli. 

Full $1 00 annual contnbution enclosed. 

S10-$99. Enclosed is my contribution of to support Ttie Association's programs. 



Note: Gilts to The Ex-Students' Association are tax deductible. Matching gilts from 
companies also may be applied to The Eyes ol Texas Annual Giving Club contributions. 

•ANNUAL MEMBERS MAY ADD $15 TO THE FIRST PAYIWENT AT ANY CONTRIBU- 
TION LEVEL FOR A COMBINED MEMBERSHIP IN THE EX-STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION 
AND THE EYES OF TEXAS ANNUAL GIVING CLUB. (The $15 lor dues Is not tax 
deductible and It is not eligible for matching funds.) 

I'd like to become an Eyes of Texas Legend (minimum $10,000 contribution) 

and enjoy tfie many privileges, including use of the Legends Room and my picture 
displayed there. Please contact me to discuss use of my contribution and payment 
schedule. 

Preferred payment method: Check enclosed 

Please bill my MasterCard or VISA for $ 

Name on card: 

Number on card: Expiration date: 



The Eyes ol Texas Annual Giving Club 
The Ex-Students' Association of The University of Texas 
P. 0. Box 7278, Austin, Texas 78713 

For more information, call 512/471-3801 or 1/800-594-3900 

Under Internal Revenue Service guidelines the estimated value ol the benelits 
received is not substantial: therelore. the lull amount olyour payment, less the $15 
dues, is a deductible contribution. $6 is applied toward Texas Alcalde subscription. 



In Memoriam 



Friends 

■ William H. Keenan, father of Carolyn 
Frost Keenan, BS '76, MA '78, president of 
the Houston Texas Exes and 1994 
Outstanding Young Texas Ex. ■ Robert 
Simmons, Austin, retired UT professor of 



Lear Lee Ashmore 

Dr. Lear Lee Ashmore, professor emer- 
itus in the Department of Speech 
Communication at the University, died 
October 5 in Austin. She received her 
BA in 1949 and MEd in 1953 from UT, 
and her PhD from the University of 
Wisconsin. Before joining the UT fac- 
ulty in 1960, she was a speech clinician 
at the School for Crippled Children in 
San Antonio and then a faculty mem- 
ber at North Texas State College, now 
called The University of North Texas. 

During her tenure at UT, she was 
supervisor of the Speech and Hearing 
Clinic and chairwoman of the 
Department of Speech Communication. 
In 1965 she received the UT Student 
Association's Teaching Excellence 
Award; in 1973, theOutstandingClinical 
Achievement Award; in 1978, she was 
designated Outstanding Woman of the 
Year by the Austin American-Statesman; 
and in 1 986, she was selected as the Jesse 
J. Villarreal Centennial Fellow. She 
retired from UT in 1988. 

Several professional organizations 
benefited from her dedication, includ- 
ing the American Speech-Language- 
Hearing Association and the Texas 
Speech-Langiiage-Hearing A.s.s(x:iation. 
She was also a communications disor- 
ders consultant for both public and pri- 
vate facilities. 



computer science and psychology. ■ Eugene 
Mintor, Hollywood, one of the founders of 
the College of Fine Arts and former UT 
drama professor. ■ Wanda Gilvin, Amarillo, 
Life Member. 

'30s 

■ Robert Lee Anderson, BBA '36, Austin. 

'40s 

■ L.B. "Red" Herring III, BA '49, Port 
Bolivar. ■ Charles Oscar Hucker, BA '41 , 

Tucson. 



70s 

■ Charles Eichenbaum, BAR '74, Austin. 

■ Melinda Bartlett, BA '75, Freeport, N.Y. 

OOS 

■ Douglas Glenn Mackey, BA '91 , Houston. 
(Contributions to the Doug Mackey 
Memorial Swim Scholarship Fund may be 
sent to South Houston High School, c/o 
Tom Swan, 3828 South Shaver, Houston, 
TX 77587.) 



Coulter Robert Sublett 



Brig. Gen. C.R. Sublett, bom February 
15, 1911, died January 17 of complica- 
tions from Parkinson's disease. He grew 
up in Arlington, then entered the 
University as a pre-med major and grad- 
uated with a marketing degree in 1933. 

He began his business career in Fort 
Worth with a wholesale drug company, 
before moving to Tyler in 1 9 3 5 to become 
a sales representative for Eli Lilly and 
Company, where he worked until his 1 974 
retirement. With the company, he moved 
to St. Louis, Houston, Charlotte, Atlanta, 
Dallas, and Indianapolis. He was very 
active with the National Wholesale Drug 
AsstKiation and the National Chain Drug 
Store Association. 

From 1940 to 1946 he served in the 
Army, surviving Pearl Harbor and D-Day. 
In 1944 he was sent to Europe to serve 
under Gen. George S. Patton, and by the 
end of the war, at age 33, he command- 
ed 17,000 men. He was decorated with 
the Bronze Star with Oak Leaf Clusters 
and with the Croix de Guerre with Palme. 

Before joining the Army, he married 
Bobbie Rainey of Bonhain. They met at 
UT and shared a love for the University 
and The Ex-Students' Association 




throughout their lives. Sublett was an 
emeritus member of the College of 
Pharmacy's advisor>' council, served as a 
charter member of the Littlefield S(xiety, 
and as a member of the Chancellor's 
Council, the President's Associates, the 
CBA Foundation, and the Longhorn 
Foundation. The School of Business 
inducted him into its Hall of Fame in 
1994. At The Ex-Students' Association, 
he was a founder of the Eyes of Texas Club 
scholarship program, and served on the 
Budget and Finance Committee and the 
Travel Committee. 

He was a charter member of the Park 
Cities Presbyterian Church in L^allas and 
a 32nd Degree Scottish Rite Mason. His 
fraternity, Pi Kappa Alpha, honored him 
as one of the first two members of its 
Founder's Club. 
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\|iaii(l jdiir travel hmm witti ik Flyiiif Lflngliiiriis! 

\X'e offer a wide variety of choices from long weekends and luxury cruises to weeklong study opportuni- 
ties. Whichever program you chixise, you can linik forward to custom designed itineraries, extensive pre- 
Jeparture information, personal assistance, and the great company of Texas Exes. All prices are per person, 
double occupancy from a Texas gateway, unless otherwise indicated. Also included in the price are hotels, 
airfare (unless otherwise indicated), transfers, baggage handling, and special Texas Exes parties. 





June 2- 15, 1995 

Spend three nights in Stixkholm at the deluxe 
Sheraton Hotel - Transfer by train through the 
Swedish countryside to Copenhagen for a two 
night stay at the deluxe Sheraton Hotel - Cruise 
Denmark's Stiirybook Passage on the 150-pas- 
senger M.S. Kristina Regina for six-days, five- 
nights to "off-the-beaten-path" medieval towns 
and villages - Ports ot call are Svendborg, 
Aero.skobing, Kolding, Arhus and Alborg - Fly to 
Oslo tor two nights at thedelu.xe Pla-a Hotel. This 
specially designed itinerary features included tours 
in Stockholm, Copenhagen, Oslo plus optional 
excursions in each stop, and all meals while cruis- 
ing.- Price: SMOO to S4500, depending on cabin 
choice, plus $115 port taxes - Deposit: $600 



August 12-25, 1995 

Two nights in .Ashford Gi.stle (pic- 
tured below) in Cong, Ireland - 
Two nights in IXiblin - Two nights 
in Chester with a tour of North 
Wales - Travel through the Lake 
District to Edinburgh for a three- 
night stay - Attend Edinburgh's 
Military Tatix) - Travel to Lmdon 
via T/ie F/\ing Scotsman for a 
three night stay - Price: $4395 
PepiiMt: $600 




July 5 -21, 1995 

Seventeen-day cniise ot the Rhine 
River, Main River, Main-Danube 
Canal and the Danube River 
aboard the 1 1 4-passenger 
M.S. Era.smiis - Ports ot call: 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands; 
Dusseldorf, Cologne, Remagen, 
Andemach, BopparJ, Rudesheim, 
Aschattenburg, Miltenberg, 
Marktheidenfeld, Lihr, Katlstadt, 
Wurzburg, Volkach, Bamberg, 
Eriangen, Nurnberg, Kclheim, 
Regensburg, Passau, Germany; 
Melk, Dumstein, Krems, Vienna, 
Austfia; Bratislava, Slovakia; 
Budapest, Hungary- - Price: $4595 
to $5295 - Deposit: $600 



July U- 25, 1995 

Two nights in Cannes - Seven- 
night cruise on the 400-passen- 
ger Regetit S/)iril - Ports ot call: Sete 
to visit Carcasst)nne; Barcelona; 
Menorca; Sardinia; Livorno to 
visit Pisa and Florence; and 
Portofino - Two nights in Paris - 
Price: begining at $3 195 - Deposit: 
$500 



c. 




1 




August 13 -20, 1995 

Seven-day cruise on the M. S. 
Rvndttm - Ports of call; Seward, 
Valde:, Sitka, Juneau, Ketchikan 

- Cruise Huhhard Glacier and the 
Inside Passage - Optional six-day 
pre-cruise extension to Fairbanks, 
Denali National Park, Anchorage 

- Trav el hy domed rail car to Denali 

- Price: $1702 to $.3015 for the 
cruise or $30a^ to $44^>5 for the 
land and caiisc from Anchorage 

- Deposit: $600 




September 26 - October 7 , 1 995 

Three nmhts in Paris - TG\' to 
Avignon - Four nights in St. Remy 
- Tours to Les Baiix, Aries, 
Camargue, Chateau Neut-du- 
Pape, St. Paul De Vcnce, Monte 
Carlo - Three nights in Cannes - 
Price: S3295 - $3645 - Deposit: 
$500 




October 15 - 20, 1995 
Six-day, tive-night cruise of San 
Franc i.sco Bay and the Sacramento 
Delta aKiard the 1 38-passenger 
VWkioii'n Clipper - Ports of call: 
Redwood City, Sausalito, 
Stockton, Sacramento, Napa - 
Price: S990 to $1890, depending 
on cabin choice from San 
Francisco - Deposit: $200 
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Meiringen, Switzerland 

June 26- July 4, 1995 or July 3-11, 1995 
An eight-day/seven-night educational program 
combined with exploration of some ot the world's 
most breathtaking places from the village of 
Meiringen in the Swiss Alps - Returning guest 
lecturer ;md historian. President of Tlie University 
of Texas, Dr. Robert Berdahl - Excursions to 
the Rosenlaui Gorge, Ballenbcrg, Lucerne - Price: 
$2 145 from Chicago - Deposit: $500 

Harrogate, England 

July 19-27, 1995 or July 25 - August 2, 1995 

.An eight-day/seven-night educational program 
on the history ot the Yotkshire region, the Dales 
and the Mixirs, and Harrogate, England's Floral 
Town - Excursions to the Yorkshire Dales, York, 
Yorkshire Moors National Park, Whitby, 
Harewood House - Price: S2245 - Deposit: $500 




The Ex-Students' Association 

P. 0. Box 7278 • Austm, Texas 78713 
512/471-5808 • 800/594-3958 



rie.ist' MfnJ me a Jt'lailed itinentrv' ot the following t<iur(s): 



Make my reservations tor the 
trip tiidav. 

Enclosed is $ 



Jor deposit. 



HAWAII 

August 31 - September 6, 1995 
Three nights in I loiiolulu - Tcsas vs. Hawaii 
Football Game - Tlirce nights in Maui - Price: 
$1870 -Deposit: $200 

NOTRE DAME 

September 21 -24, 1995 
Three nights in Chicago - Texas vs. Notre Dame 
Football Ciame - Tour of the NCAA Hall of 
Fame Museum - Price: $795 to $860 depending 
on Texas departure city 



Name _ 
.Address . 



(..itv 

Sl;itf/7ip 

Phone with Area Code: 




"Continued Education Through Travel" 



CopyrigtitGd material 



Flashback 



Big Canine On Campus 



Move over, Geor^a. Move over, Arkansas. 
Texas' first mascot was a bulldog named 'Pig 



I 



k 'em Hounds? While Bevo has 
^ Fbeen the symbol of UT athletics 
for almost 80 years, the University's 
first mascot was a scrappy tan and white 
bulldog named Pig Bellmont. 

Born in Houston on February 10, 1914, 
Pic was only seven weeks old when he 
was brought to Austin by Theo Bellmont, 
a co-founder of the Southwest Conference 
and the University's first athletic director. 
Not long after his arrival. Pig was adopted 
by the University community, and for the 
next nine years roamed the campus as the 
Varsity mascot. 

Every morning. Pig greeted students 
and faculty on his daily rounds. He fre- 
quented classrooms, and on cold days even 
visited the library (now Battle Hall). Pig 
regularly attended home and out-of-town 
athletic events, and it was said he would 
snarl at the slightest mention of Texas 
A&M. During World War I, Pig looked 
after the cadets of the School of Military 
Aeronautics, which was housed on the cam- 
pus. He never missed a hike, and was always 
present for inspection. At night. Pig retired 
to his favorite digs under the steps of the 




University Co-op. 

Pig was named for 
Gus"Pig"Dittmar, "16, 
who played center for the football team. 
Gus was known to slip through the defen- 
sive line "like a greased pig." During a game 
in 1 9 1 4, the ath lete and the dog stood next 
to each other, and students 
noticed that both were bow- 
lefitjed. It was not lonj: before the 
bulldog had found a namesake. 

On New Year's Day, 1923, Pig 
Bellmont was hit by a Model T 
at the corner of 24th and 
Guadalupe. He was only injured, 
but no one realized how serious- 
ly until his body was found a few 
days later. Pig's death was a 
tragic event on the campus, and 
the students decided to pay a 
final, fitting tribute to their 
canine friend. 

On the afternoon of Friday, 
January 5th, Pig's body lay in state in front 
of the Co-op. Hundreds of mourners doffed 
their hats and filed by Pig's black casket, 
which was draped with orange and white 
ribbon. At 5 o'clock, the 
funeral procession began. 
Led by the Longhom Band, 
the group marched south 
on Guadalupe to 21st, 
then east to the old Law 
Building, where the 
Graduate School of 
Business now stands. Pig's 

1 pallbearers were members 
; of a new student group 

2 called the Texas Cowboys. 
J Northwest of the Law 
I Building, under a small 
I grove of three live oak 

1 trees. Pig's eulogy was 

2 delivered by Dr. Thomas 
£ U. Taylor, founder and 




BY Jim Nicar 



POSINQ POOCH: Pig u;ai just 
as amilnrkihic in jrimt of the 
camera as he was all wer campus. 




DARK DAY: (Above) Students mmem t/ie 
loss of Pig with a funeral march. (Left) Dean 
T.U. Taylor eulogizes (JT's first mascot as 
hundreds of students listen. 

dean of the College of Engineering. "Let 
no spirit of levity dominate this occasion," 
the dean began. "A landmark has passed 
away." Pig was praised for his loyalty to the 
University and compared to the faithful 
dog of Lord Byron. "I do not know if there 
is a haven of rest to which good dogs go, 
but I know Pig will take his place by the 
side of the great dogs of the earth." On cue, 
following Taylor's speech, a lone trumpeter 
played Taps in front of the Old Main 
Building. 

After the funeral, a marker was left to 
remind the students of their first mascot. 
His epitaph: "Pig's Dead ... Dog Gone." V 



]im Nicar, BA '88, is a computer program' 
met at The Ex-Students' Association. 
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rVs a member of The Ex-Students' Association, you are invited to participate in an 
exclusive fine art investment opportunity. 

The Association is proud to offer a limited edition lithograph print portfolio of four 
magnificent oil paintings by renowned western and wildlife artist (and Texas Ex), 
Ragan Gennusa. These stunning prints are available exclusively to members. The 
affordable price and restricted marketing of these prints serve to increase their value 
as an investment, making ownership and appreciation of their beauty all the more 
gratifying. 

Ragan Gennusa has created a collection that captures the pride and spirit of Texas' 
heritage exclusively for Texas Exes. He painted scenes from ranches of Texas Exes depicting 
regional differences and historic sites of the state. Mr. Gennusa's painstaking attention to 
detail creates an individual style sought by collectors across the nation. 

The original paintings hang on permanent display in the home of The Ex-Students' 
Association in Austin. Each painting has been carefully recreated in a limited edition of 500 
lithographs, signed and numbered by the artist and accompanied by a certificate of 
authenticity. Image area is 20" x 30" and the lithographs are produced on acid free paper, 
reflecting the highest craftsmanship and museum quality standards. 

Due to the nature of this limited offer, demand will quickly surpass the supply. Therefore, 
your immediate response is imperative. This offer is on a first come, first served basis, and 
all prints will be distributed upon receipt of paid order, based on postmark date. Please 
allow six to eight weeks for deUvery. 



For more information, call 
Roxanne K. Haynes at 
512/471-8060 



A. Hill Country 

B. Spring Work 

C. South Texas Stampede 

D. Chinati Raiders 




To order your limited edition portfolio: 

J YES, I am interested in receiving ttie complete portfolio. 

J I am interested in receiving the following single print(s): 



Title of Print(s) 

Each portfolio of four prints sells for $500.00. Individual prints 
sell for $195.00 each. 

Please add 8% sales tax if a resident of Texas + shipping/ 
handling. ($5.50/single; $10.50/set) 

I would like the following numbered print(s) (and if not available 
I understand the next number available will be issued): 



Name 



Address 



City/State_ 



ZIP 



Method of payment: J money order □ check □ credit card: □ MC J VISA 

Number Expires 



Signature 

No. of portfolios 

No. of individual prints_ 



X $500.00 = 
.x $195.00 = 



+8% sales tax = 
f shipping/handling: $5.50/single; $10.50/set = . 

Total Amount Enclosed = 



Mall to: The Ex-Students' Association, PO BOX 7278, Austin, TX 78713-9956 • You may order by phone by calling 512/471-8060. 



ttBXNBLXRKKi(»Ki()fji«»9(»K»»«H CAR-RT SORT kk C098 
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II4845674565II 0249 
KIH N. SEALE 
LAURA S. SEALE 
4005 ARROWCREST LN 
GARLAND, TX 75044-6062 



You can't take it with you, 

BUT WILL IT BE THERE 
WHEN YOU GO? 




As vow [Olll'IlfV 

into iLc luturc. 
it s almost 
impossi 

Lnow tkc fiiidncial ^ 
litv/.tirds iLdt rtwciit \ W 

U' liucstincMit 
Mdndj^ement Proles- ^ ^ 
siondls in tke Trust Cli iuip V 
of lexds ( onimcrce can --^f 
kelp idenlilv pi)li'Mti<il pn)l>li'iii.s 
terorc tkev kappen and put von o 
ike rijjkt palk to linaiu ia! sccunt' 

YOUR GOALS 
ARE OUR DIRECTION 

A Ic'xas ( oimiitTe'c I n\ t'stiii(. nt Aldnagement 
Prolcssional will work witk voii to develop 
investment strategies tkat test meet voiii' liiuiiieial 
needs. \Vc ean design plans tkat allow voii as 
muck or as little involvement as voii desire. 



PRO\'H\ SUCCHSS 

P\' esldkliskinij ant) luii lunng long-term investment 
managemenl reiationskips. lexds Commerce l^nk is now 
tke laixjest tmst eompanv in tke Soiitkwesl. I or more mlor- 
malion. contact tke Icxds ( t)nimcix.'e olTice nearest vou. 
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Texas 
Commerce 
Bank 



Arlington (si?) 85()-5.>0.>. Austin (nVi) .17!)-2(;2.5. beaumonl (jO!)) 880-|.i2!>. Brownsville (sio) ra8.082:5. Dallas (2u) 922-29(58 
El Paso (915) r>4(>-(i797. horl Worlli (8I7) 878-1270. ilouslnn (7l.-i) 210-5825. >\cAllen {210) (>52-24(>(i 
MidlandlOJessd (ols) 685-6512. New Braunfels (2I0) 608-4201. San An^elo (oId) 659-5987. San Antonio (2I0) 841-7000 



